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FEMALE INFLUENCE AND EDUCATION, 


BY ANDREW WYLIE, D. D.* 


Tne wisdom of God has divided mankind into families—com- 
munities of such a size and peculiar structure as to render them 
conveniently manageable by those who are its natural heads, and 
whose authority is sweetened to its subjects, as is the toil of its 
exercise to themselves, by the strongest instincts of our nature. 

But if you takeacompany of individuals characterized by the 
same diversities as the members of a family, the y ung, and the 
old, the inexperienced, and the experienced, the weak, and the 
strong ; and place them, out of the relations of the natural fam- 
ily, into other relations of man’s institution and devising, in the 
expectation that such of them as need it shall be instructed in 
economy and industry, and the ten thousand little things—not 
little in importance—which constitute what we call good breed- 
ing, you deprive yourself of nature’s help where it is indispensa- 
ble ; and are consequently laying up for yourself the reward 
which must ever follow every experiment of that impious quack- 
ery which presumes to set aside the laws of Heaven’s ordaining, 
—disappointment and shame. 

The best part of a good education is to be obtained at home, 
within the domestic circle, under the inspection of the parent’s 
eye, and the influence of the parent’s example. Yet, there are 
parents, who are not insane in other matters, who act, in regard 
to the education of their children, as if they believed the arrange- 
ments of nature were the freaks of chance ; or rather,.as if they 
expected the order and economy of nature were to be reversed 


* See an Address on the subject of Common School Education, delivered at Indian- 
opolis, January 3, 1837. 
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386 Woman should be taught Housekeeping. 


to flatter their indolence. They uttterly neglect the government 
of their children, suffer them to go where and when they please, 
to saunter about the streets and public places, to associate with 
whoever they may chance to fall in with—no restraint—no em- 
ployment—gratified in every whim, appetite, passion, propensi- 
ty: and then, when these same hopeful lads are sent to college, 
or boarding school, they expect the teacher will do a miracle— 
without parental authority, they expect him to effect what they 
have not done, with it; nay ;more—to undo what they have 
done, to root up the vices they have implanted ; to teach those 
industry whom they have nurtured in idleness—to inculcate max- 
ims and principles of prudence, temperance and frugality in those 
whom they have brought up in folly, intemperance and prodi- 
gality ; and to inspire with an ardor for pursuits requiring the 
utmost application and diligence, those whom they have taught 
to consider themselves as above labor of every kind! Prepos- 
terous people! ‘l'o expect us to bestow gifts by nature denied 
to their children, were less extravagunt. 

Degeneracy begins with woman: the influence that regen- 
erates begins with her also. She stands at the fountain head 
of moral power, and without her aid in the matter before us, 
nothing effectual can be done. But to come to the point. Our 
females must be taught in the first place how to keep house. I 
speak designedly in homely phrase, because it suits my subject, 
and I wish to express myself briefly and yet intelligibly to all. 

Let those who prefer elegance to comfort, and who can af- 
ford the expense of such folly, teach their daughters Languages, 
ancient and modern, Painting and instrumental Music, Poetry 
and Rhetoric, Oratory and Calisthenics—and they may add if 
they please, Mechanics, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Astrono- 
my, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Optics—Natural Philosophy in 
all its branches—Chemistry, Physiology, Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy, the science of Government, Political Economy, Gram- 
mar, Logic, Philology, Sculpture, Architecture and the art of 
Landscape, Phrenology, and whatever else they please—but 
since every man who wants a wife and who has not the stomach 
of an ostrich, cannot long be pleased with a woman who, when 
he comes home hungry and tired, serves him up a dish of bis- 
cuit, in color, form and weight resembling long bullets, with oth- 
er articles of food, good it may be in the material, but miserably 
spoiled in the preparation ; since, I say, this is clear to a dem- 
onstration, then it follows that every young female should know 
how to bake a loaf of bread. 

O what virtue there is in a well raised, well baked, three days 
old wheaten loaf! Blessings on the heart and head and hands 
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Importance of this Art. 387 


of those mothers of Israel, who, when young, learned so much 
of the art of chemistry—and disdained not to add thereto so 
much of the still more needful art of kneading and baking, as is 
necessary to the production of the precious article. 

I donot trifle. Tobe poisoned isaserious matter : and poisoned 
that man is sure to be, and his children too, whose wife is a slat- 
tern and unskilled in the culinary art. I need not insiston what 
every one must have observed, that indigestion, with those nu- 
merous diseases which spring from it, and spread misery and 
death among so many families, has its origin, chiefly, in their 
habit of feeding on things which kind nature indeed designed 
for the use of man, but in regard to which nature has been baf- 
fled and her designs frustrated by the cook. But on this do I 
insist, that much of that intemperance, which has broken the 
heart of so many females throughout the land, may be traced to 
the same source. The hungry man eats, but he eats indigesti- 
bles. ‘The pain of appetite is indeed stayed, but his stomach 
feels another pain, from having to act upon that, which to mas- 
ter is too hard for the stomach of man or dog, and the miserable 
sufferer goes to the bottle for relief, and is undone. 

But further still: the physical condition of man, in every 
stage of his earthly existence, is not only intimately connected 
with his comfort and health, but with his moral feelings ; so that 
a child accustomed to roll in filth, like a pig in a stye, can hard- 
ly be expected to have afterwards a taste for what is proper in 
conduct, or comely in manners. As idleness, moreover, is usu- 
ally the source and companion both of physical and moral im- 
purity, it is of vast importance that every mother should know 
how to find employment for the subjects of her charge. 

These few remarks must suffice to show that those females, 
who are destined to take upon themselves the labors and cares 
of a family, should be brought up in such a way as shall best 
qualify them for the difficult and important office. And this is 
the more indispensable with us, because such is the state of our 
social relations, that each family must perform, without foreign 
aid, the entire business that belongs to it. Such parents as do 
not accustom their daughters to the active duties of the domes- 
tic circle, and who are not able to give them such dowry as will 
render them independent, would best consult their happiness 
and the public good by keeping them single. 

But, important as are the arts and habits which go to con- 
stitute a good housewife—and when we consider their influence 
upon the happiness and improvement of our species, they can 
hardly be estimated too highly—there is another branch of fe- 
male education which is of still higher importance. I refer to 
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388 Piety, and a Mother’s Love. 


the cultivation of the understanding and the heart. On the first 
of ‘these I have no time to enlarge. After the useful, let our 
daughters learn as much of the ornamental as circumstances and 
capacity will admit. And let them take the solid with the or- 
namental, that they may become “‘as stones polished after the 
similitude of a palace.” 

But let it be ever remembered, that the noblest, the most in- 
dispensable of all accomplishments in a woman, especially in a 
woman who is a mother, is piety, enlightened piety. Whatever 
else be present, if this be absent from her character, the defect 
makes it look monstrous and shocking. For the two first years 
of its life, the infant can hardly be considered as having a per- 
sonality of its own. It is an appendage, I had almost said a part 
of the mother. Its little heart lies in close contact with hers, and 
throbs with its emotions. Her image fills its fancy. She is its 
model. It is the wax, she the seal. 

The alphabet of piety is easier than the alphabet of letters. 
The one belongs to the language of nature, and has an interpre- 
ter in every bosom: the other 1s conventional and artificial, and 
a variety of abstractions must be made before it can be under- 
stood. The child in the cradle knows the meaning of looks and 
tones by a kind of intuition which the experience of after life 
scarcely renders more perfect. And it is by a language of the 
same kind that the Author of nature speaks to his rational off- 
spring. How important that the Divine voice reach the youth- 
ful heart before it becomes hardened and estranged by the vices 
and cares and pleasures of after life! And how happy would it 
be for many whose feelings have become alienated from God 
and religion, by worldly pursuits and a false philosophy, if they 
could reverse the course of their experience, and become “as 
little children” again ! 

There is, in the character of every eminently good man an 
affectionate sweetness of temper not to be soured by injury, a 
simplicity which seeks no disguise, a charity which “ thinketh 
no evil,” and a fearlessness in the discharge of duty. These 
carry with them the charm of a childlike purity and innocence, 
and they spring from no other root but piety. Let this then be 
instilled into the mind before the acetous fermentation takes 
place among the passions, and it will preserve the soul in its in- 
fantine sweetness. But by no instrumentality can this be so well 
effected as by that of a mother’slove. A mother’s love, and the 
spirit of piety! O, they are the sweetest, purest, brightest, 
mightiest of those messengers which God commissions and sends 
to accomplish his purposes of mercy here on earth ; and if any 
thing can, surely their united influence must win the wayward 
soul of man for that happy world whence they descended. 
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Tyranny of Fashion. 389 


The wretch, who has had their sweet influence, like the 
breath of Heaven, shed over his childhood, and who has made 
himself strong enough to overcome it, is a reprobate, abandoned, 
doomed, accursed of God. I have never yet seen such a man, 
and I would hope that no such instance of depravity can be 
found. On the other hand | may ask, confident of a favorable 
answer from a thousand grateful tongues, who has not been re- 
claimed from the verge of guilt, animated in the midst of dan- 
ger, and supported in the hour of affliction by a mother’s coun- 
sel, a mother’s example, and a mother’s prayers ; and who, while 
bending in sad but fond recollection over a mother’s tomb, has 
not sensibly felt the heavenward attraction of a mother’s spirit, 
as his thoughts attempted to trace the path by which it soared 
away beyond mortal vision when it left the world? 

Nor is the influence of sensible and pious women confined 
to those who are placed by nature under their own particular 
charge. A deep but unostentatious sense of religion, added to 
the domestic virtues, imparts to the person and conduct of wo- 
man a grace and dignity which surpass all her other charms, and 
repel not merely from her presence, but from the circle of her 
influence, whatever is unseemly and improper. 

We have, all of us, duties to discharge which respect the fu- 
ture. Our circumstances are rapidly changing, As wealth in- 
creases, our dangers as well as our advantages will increase with 
it. The follies and vices of what is called fashionable life, are 
migrating along with the tide of wealth and population, from the 
east towards the west. Should [ disguise the fact that in these 
things the fair sex usually take the lead? Fashion, in some of 
our eastern cities, has already established her reign of terror, 
and set up her Juggernaut. She applies instruments of torture 
to the bodies of her victims, by which they are compressed to 
the form of a wasp; and thus deformed, heart and lungs, and 
other vital organs literally crushed within them, they are com- 
pelled to drag out a miserable existence, devoid of every com- 
fort. Physicians, moralists, philanthropists and divines have, re- 
monstrated, and petitioned, and entreated, but in vain. The 
cruel power is inexorable. Now, I know of no means of pre- 
venting her horrible dominion from extending over us, so likely 
to succeed, as by giving to our young femalesa pious education. 
Enlightened piety raises the mind and character of women above 
the frivolity and inanity, to the prevalence of which fashion, that 
bloody Moloch to which so many young lives are sacrificed, is 
indebted for all that influence which support her cruel and re- 
morseless reign. ‘To escape with their rising families from un- 
der her dominion was the principal mot.ve which induced some 
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390 Female Education at Buffalo. 


of us to migrate hither. But the attempt to fly was vain. The 
gilded banner of the fantastic power is borne after us. You may 
see it unfolded and floating in the breeze. Here we must re- 
sist or die. And ladies! in this holy war, you must lead the 
van. 

A devotion to the theatre and the ball room, with the frivol- 
ities of dress, and visiting, and gossip, and a thousand other ex- 
cesses which constitute the life and employment of fashionable 
people, are on all accounts, to be condemned and deplored, but 
chiefly on account of their influence on the minds of the young ; 
unsettling their moral principles, rendering them light and vain, 
devoid of energy, and open to every temptation. And, as the 
fair sex are the first to suffer the sad effects of fashionable dissi- 
pation ; so their influence can only prevent it. 

Let them, then, despising the life of a butterfly, aspire to 
what is great and noble and worthy their rational and immortal 
nature ; let them consider their obligations and responsibilities, 
as beings entrusted by Heaven with an influence to be exerted 
in forming the character, and consequently deciding the fate of 
of the rising generation ; and let them be assured that their own 
personal happiness and the esteem of those of our sex; whose 
esteem is worthy their regard, will be secured and augmented 
in proportion to their fidelity to the high and important trust. 
Let every mother know that, by teaching her children piety to- 
wards God, she lays, in their minds, the surest foundation for 
another virtue of which she herself is the beloved object—piety 
to parents: and let every daughter know, that all men, who are 
not libertine in principle, honor and respect these virtues as the 
brightest ornaments of the sex. Let these things, I say, be well 
understood and zealously practised, and the results, as it res- 
pects common education, will be glorious and happy : for then, 
every household through the land will become a school of virtue 
and a dwelling place of delight. 





FEMALE INSTRUCTION SHOULD BE THOROUGH. 


In the last annual catalogue and circular of the Buffalo Fe- 
male Seminary—Mr John S. Brown, Principal—we find the 
following sentiments. They are as applicable to the state of 
things almost every where else as in Buffalo, and to the educa- 
tion of males, as to that of females. 

‘ We request no parent or guardian to place a pupil under our 
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Principles in Teaching. 391 


care, till he is satisfied with our qualifications as teachers, and 
with the character of our school. If after personal and careful 
examination, the school is thought worthy of patronage, we de- 
sire that pupils should remain with us a series of terms, at least 
so that we may leave a good and permanent impression upon 
the mind. Good mental habits must be formed, a systematic 
course must be pursued, or there can be no satisfactory pro- 
gress. Such habits can never be formed by a frequent change of 
schools or of books. 

‘ By all means let parents be as careful as they can in the se- 
lection of teachers ; let them look well to their mental and moral 
qualifications ; then let those who are selected to guide and to 
educate feel their responsibility ; feel that parents are looking to 
them and to them alone for the education of their daughters. 
They will then feel that they have a trust to execute; a trust the 
noblest that can be committed to them ; and if they are worthy 
the name of teachers, they will do all they can to perfect what 
is entrusted to their hands. 

‘ We are confident that the chances of a good education would 
be increased in a ten-fold proportion, if the parents, with all 
frankness, would say to the instructor ;—‘“ | commit my daugh- 
ter to you; I shall hold you responsible for her thorough edu- 
cation ; I shall send her regularly and punctually, and you must 
not disappoint the hopes of her parents.” 

* We make these remarks, that our patrons may distinctly un- 
derstand that we make no promise; that we do not even bint 
that we can do much to educate a pupil in one or two terms. 
To educate mind, to fit it for strong and energetic action, re- 
quires the discipline and training of years. All we promise, and 
all we can promise is that no efforts shall be wanting on our part 
to epucate those placed under our care. But to do this, we 
must have time to go over inch by inch, and foot by foot, every 
part of the field we intend to cultivate. Parents must wait pa- 
tiently for the harvest. 

‘ We say once for all, that whatever branch is taken up will 
be prosecuted till the pupil understands it. If in Arithmetic, 
Emerson’s second part for instance, be commenced, it cannot be 
relinquished till the pupil is able to do, and explain every exam- 
ple in the work. And so of other books. Hence parents must 
not be disappointed if their children are kept long in one book. 
If a pupil leaves a study before she becomes master of it, let the 
parents call us, not the cuiLp, to an account.’ 

The following regulation of the school looks also like being in 
earnest. 

‘ Young ladies will be required to keep a daily journal. In 














































392 Suggestions to Parents. 


these journals they will be required to write freely, and without 
reserve, their thoughts and feelings, passing events, abstracts of 
books read, criticisms, &c. &c. Composition will be made, in 
a good degree, a test of scholarship.—Drawing will receive par- 
ticular attention.’ 

What is said, thus far, refers to the higher or academical de- 
partment of the school. We now makea few extracts from the 
remarks in reference to the primary department. 

‘We should like much to commence the school education of 
the pupil and carry it through. [t will be our aim to pursue as 
systematic a course as possible, consistent with that variety and 
change which is necessary in a school composed of children. 
The three things, Reapinc, Specuie and Derinte, will be 
most thoroughly taught. We shall spare no pains on these 
branches. 

‘ Neither pen, paper or ink will be used in this department. 
Each child will have a daily exercise on the slate, till letters, 
words and sentences can be fairly and legibly written. [n ad- 
dition to these branches, there will be oral instruction given on 
various subjects.’ 

What, no pen, paper or ink, in teaching these three funda- 
mentally important branches! And worse than this—none in 
the school room! Pray, how can pupils be kept out of mischief, 
without being furnished with every facility for spilling ink! But 
the slate, and oral instruction are substituted, and—seriously— 
they are far better. But again. 

‘We urge upon parents the necessity of sending their chil- 
dren punctually. If pupils are detained for any reason, we hope 
that parents will always send an excuse. If they do not, we 
shall feel obliged in all instances, to call and ascertain the cause 
of their detention. Let parents be responsible for punctual at- 
tendance term after term, and we will be responsible for the sat- 
isfactory progress of all committed to our care.’ 

The following suggestion is more important, it seems to us, 
than most people are aware. If duly attended to, it would re- 
sult in very great good ; and among its happy effects, it would 
prevent the necessity—real or supposed—of public exhibitions, 
examinations, quarter days, &c.; always as we believe, perni- 
cious. 

‘One thing more. We ask parents and those interested in 
education, to call upon us. Calls will not at all interfere with 
the duties of the school. The presence of our patrons will en- 

rage both teachers and scholars.’ 




















Mrs Colman’s Method 2f Instruction. 393 


EXAMPLE OF MATERNAL EDUCATION. 


[Tue following is from that excellent little work, ‘ The Con- 
trast,’ published by Whipple & Damrell, of this city, and noticed 
in a former number. ] 


It is generally supposed to be almost an impossibility,“— 
though there are striking instances to the contrary,—for mothers 
to retain their influence and authority over a family of boys. 
Many a widowed mother gives up in despair, without a trial, 
and either lets them run heedlessly to ruin, or calls in the aid 
of unfeeling task-masters. O, mothers! delegate not to others 
the duties which God has given you to perform! Watch over 
your boys with firmness and resolution. Do not, for a moment, 
feel that your responsibility is weakened by your sex. Whobut 
a mother can guard her offspring from those heart-breaking mor- 
tifications which often blight the young mind,—from that feel- 
ing of injustice and misconception which often renders a noble 
and generous spirited boy reckless? Who cannot recollect in- 
stances of the kind, which fell under their observation when 
young, that in maturer years they may wail over? It is true, 
there may be a hard strife with many a widowed mother, to sup- 
ply her children with food; but God has graciously provided, 
that his teachings shall be “without price.” The day may be 
spent in toil and labor ; but the mother, who lays her weary 
head upon the pillow, overcome by fatigue and sleep, awakes 
bright and refreshed in the morning. There are lessons of trust 
and confidence, of love to God and our fellow-men, which come 
with the light of day, and which may flow from the mother’s 
lips without an effort. How sweet, how holy, is the awakening 
expression of childhood !_ How joyous the eye looks out from 
its silken eyelid! How fragrant is its early breath,—how soft 
its dimpled cheek! Mothers, lose not these precious moments. 
They are given by the Creator. 

There is a wise arrangement of time, which insures the pow- 
er of accomplishing a great deal inaday. Many an active house- 
wife, who labors early and late, accomplishes much less than she 
would otherwise do, for the want of method. If every hour has 
its appropriate employment, and one general system presides 
over the whole, —not with slavish exactness, but with prevailing 
order,—her task will be greatly lightened. We do not recom- 
mend Mrs Colman’s method as an exact pattern to any one, be- 
cause all have appropriate duties; but we do commend her 
principle of order. It may be interesting to some mothers in a 
similar situation, to give a general outline. 












































394 Morning Family Exercises. 


It was her custom to rise early in the morning, both winter 
and summer. She was no philosopher, and had never made a 
calculation similar to Franklin’s, of how much tine might be 
saved by early rising ; but her’s was practical wisdom, and she 
gained in summer nearly a third more of time than others usu- 
ally do. As soon as the beds were vacated, the windows were 
thrown open, the bed-clothes put to air, and all seemed to wel- 
come the light and sun of heaven, It was a practice she rec- 
ommended as peculiarly beneficial to health. Then came the 
hour of breakfast. It had beena doubt in her own mind, whether 
the morning prayer should not precede it; but observation 
had confirmed her in the idea that there was a looking forward 
with impatience to this pleasant repast. She was indulgent. to 
poor human nature. While at breakfast, she often related some 
little anecdote, which had a tendency to animate the good res- 
olutions of her youthful auditors. Sometimes it was her own 
simple observations upon the goodness of God, which directed 
the birds of the air where to procure their breakfast, and upon 
the instincts of animals. All the children had something to re- 
late. One had a surprising account of a little community of 
ants he had watched; another amusingly blended instinct and 
reason ; and the youngest boy said he knew an old man, who 
always went, as regularly as the clock struck one, to get his din- 
ner. All had its effect, in giving thought and harmony to the 
scene. And the little mistakes were not the least pleasant part 
of the conversation. . 

The hour of meals Mrs Colman called her leisure time ; and 
it was her study to fill up leisure with something useful. When 
breakfast was over, the mother took her Bible. ‘“ Who,” she 
asked, “‘ has committed a verse to memory?’ There was seldom 
any one found deficient. If they were, no observation was made 
upon it,—no severe reproof. She wished them all to consider 
this little exercise as a privilege, not a task. Each one gave his 
own interpretation of the verse he selected. Their annotations 
were certainly not as profound as those of some writers ; but 
they were listened to with respect, and gradually prepared their 
young minds for the simple, fervent and short prayer which 
closed the morning exercise. It was a prayer of thanks rather 
than petitions. These last were usually included in one short 
sentence: ‘‘ Continue to us our present blessings, and give us 
the power of loving thee more and serving thee more.”’ 

The children, though boys, had their household duties to 
perform. One brought water for his mother; another cut and 
split her wood ; all had their active and important employments ; 
all felt that they were parts in the machinery of the whole. 




















The Day and Evening. 395 


When the hour for school arrived, and the boys, with their satch- 
els on their backs,—not “‘ creeping like snails,” as our immortal 
poet hath it, but bounding over the greensward,—pursued their 
way to the schoolhouse. ‘hen came the mother’s hour of labor ; 
and with it all the active domestic duties: Perhaps it might be 
the necessary employments of washing or ironing; for all had 
their turn. Perhaps brightening her saucepans; or something 
else of the never-ending routine of woman’s work. All was 
attended to, all arranged in the best order, and all done with 
that cheerful spirit which makes labor light. 

After school, the boys’ time was their own. It might be 
spent in playing at bat and ball, cricket, hop-frog, or in blowing 
bubbles, if they pleased. ‘They were not obliged to render any 
account of that hour from twelve to one, which last was the din- 
ner hour; but they were encouraged to do it, when they all col- 
lected around the family board. Mrs Colman had been brought 
up in the country, with her brothers, and she knew more of fly- 
ing kites, and making balls for their bats, than she knew about 
their grammar or arithmetic. Her opinion on many of these 
subjects was important to them. Amidst all her occupations, 
she now and then found leisure to assist them in covering their 
kites, in making their balls, and thereby swelling the conse- 
quence of woman’s department. 

School in the afternoon again summoned the busy little ur- 
chins; and then, after the dinner table was cleared away, the 
room swept, and her own always appropriate dress changed for 
the afternoon, came what is more strictly termed woman’s work. 
What numbers of socks tobe mended! How many rents tobe 
repaired, seams to be Jet out, pantaloons to be lengthened, and 
every garment turned to the best account! It is a wearisome 
piece of work this, to the housewife, making old clothes look 
‘¢ amaist as weel’s the new,” unless the heart is in it; and then 
how cheerfully it goes on ! 

After an early supper, came a walk for the mother, with her 
boys literally round her,—one by her side, the others before or 
behind. Sometimes their walk was on errands of business, 
sometimes merely pleasure ; but all full of life-giving health and 
activity. The summer evenings are short; but O, the delight 
of the long winter evenings, when they all gathered round the 
table, by the light of one little, flickering, tallow candle! Mrs 
Colman usually gave up the candle to the children, and took 
her knitting-work. It was no waste of time ; her knitting and 
conversation grew together ; and little George at last took to 
knitting, too, and sat by the side of his mother, with the gentle, 
loving spirit of a girl. 











































396 Moral and Religious Instruction. 


After the evening religious services were performed, the 
children went to bed, and were soon locked in sleep. And the 
mother,—what was now her occupation? To examine her 
boys’ clothes, and see that they were in order for the next day ; 
to wash the spots from their woollen garments ; to go through 
the arduous duty of inspection and repair, where ingenuity and 
industry are to supply the place of materials. Nobody under- 
stood better the use of a “ stitch in time ;” and no garment was 
ever lost by want of attention. These duties often carried her 
late into the night ; and the light of her little candle often ex- 
pired, before her hour of sleep came. But her occupation was 
one which left her thoughts free; and who shall say what in- 
cense they carried towards heaven? 

Was this a day of the mother’s life?~ It is only an outline. 
How much remains untold,—how much of warning, of tender 
solicitude, of maternal soothing for the aching head! Who 
that has travelled the long life of toil and disappointment, has 
not sighed to lay his head in his mother’s lap, and become again 
a little child? 

We have given this imperfect ‘sketch, because we think ev- 
ery mother in this land of blessings has the power of accom- 
plishing as much. Mrs Colman was Bible-taught, and taught 
her children from the Bible. 

«She did not narrow this sphere of teaching to the letter of 
the book ; but she sought out its sense and spirit. She taught 
her children, that out of the first great command, of love to 
Ged, grew that of love to our neighbor ; spoke of the duties they 
owed their fellow-men ; enforced the gratitude they ought to feel 
for the protection they received from the government and the 
community ; for the laws that guarded their lives ; for the vol- 
untary associations that were formed by individuals for the good 
of the whole ; for the proper coercion of the vicious; for state- 
prisons, hospitals, lunatic asylums and almshouses. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber,” said she, “that though some of these regulations may press 
hard upon individuals, they are formed for the good of the whole. 
Never, my boys, suffer yourselves to be excited by factious spir- 
its, who clamor forth their wrongs, forgetful of the advantages 
they are daily receiving. Never lose sight of the duty you owe 
your country ; consider her as your second mother, and bear her 
always on your heart. (very one may do something for the 
support of the community. Cheerfully give your money, if you 
are rich ; and if you are poor, your labor.” 
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Influence of Grandparents. 397 


ERRORS IN FAMILY EDUCATION. 


Tue ruin of children by grandparents is proverbial. ‘They 
sympathise with them too much, when any little disaster b fails 
them. ‘They pity them when the parent has punished them, 
and sometimes manifest their pity in the presence of the chil- 
dren. They help them, when it would be far better that they 
should help themselves ; and perhaps, too, when it is a part of 
the parent’s plan that they should help themselves. ‘They give 
them white bread when the parent prefers they should have brown ; 
butter when the parent prefers molasses ; a luncheon when the 
parent prefers they should wait for dinner; and kisses, when 
the parent, asa punishment, wishes them to keep them for a time, 
at a distance. Hard hearted parents! many a grandmother has 
thought, if she did not say it ; and so has given the poor thing, by 
stealth, some plums, or sweetmeats, though in other instan- 
ces, when the humor was otherwise, she would complain most 
bitterly, of parental indulgence, and only wish the children were 
hers that she might flog them at her leisure; at least, till her 
temper had time to cool. 

But why this almost universal conflict of parents and grand- 
parents, in the government and management of children? Is it 
that the latter are maliciously disposed? Is it that they are ob- 
stinate? Is it that they are, in every instance, unfitted by their 
age for the management of the young? Is it that they feel less 
regard for the reputation and usefulness and happiness of grand- 
children ? 

We do not believe it is either of these, or the union of any or 
all of them. We believe that, as a general rule, an individual 
is quite as fit govern and manage children at the age when 
the author of his nature intended he should become a grand- 
parent, as at any other. Or, rather, we believe that his accu- 
mulated experience, in managing his own children, has fitted 
him to aid them in their new task, in a way which, considering 
their own want of experience, is of the utmost importance to 
them. In short, we consider the influence of both as indispen- 
sable—the grandparent and the parent. 

Is it possible to believe, that after fifteen or twenty years of 
experience in managing a family of children—after having just 
acquired the art of disciplining and educating—we are to lay 
aside that experience as useless? ‘True, the younger members 
of our families, where a family is large, do not get through our 
hands in exactly twenty years; but, in general, the principal 
part of parental labor in governing children, as commonly ap- 
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plied, is over at about the age of fifty. At this period, every 
sensible parent has acquired a fund of information—to say noth- 
ing of his. tact in applying it—which for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years longer, till he begins to descend to his second childhood, 
would be exceedingly valuable. Is this to be thrown away ? 
Can it be right to suffer it to be thrown away? Yet thrown 
away it must be, generally speaking, if the individual has noth- 
ing to do with the education of his grandchildren. We except, 
of course, the cases where aged people adopt a c id or two 
from other families, or from the streets. 

If there is nothing to be learned in relation to this subject 
from the fact that the patriarch Joseph assisted in the education 
of his grandchildren, and from the fact little less obvious that 
Jacob and other patriarchs co-operated with their sons, as long 
as they lived under the same roof with them, in the management 
of their descendants; still, is there nothing to be learned from 
the nature of the case? If a person has served an apprentice- 
ship of thirty years in learning a trade, and is now just fitted to 
practise the employment with skill, is it right for him to throw 
it aside, and do nothing atall? Is it not a waste? What 
sort of wisdom would it be, in a community, to employ appren- 
tices only, and utterly refuse or set aside inaster workmen? But 
how much greater is the wisdom of that community which re- 
fuses the services of grandparents, in the education of its chil- 
dren! Yet such, in effect, is the wisdom of our own. 

The principal objection to all this reasoning is, that the grand- 
parents seldom concur with the parents in regard to the proper 
methods of management and government; and that they thus 
do more of harm than good by their attempts to render assis- 
tance. This, however, is only to repeat a fact so well known 
that it has long ago passed into a proverb, and with the an- 
nouncement of which we commenced the present article. The 
question is, whether this want of concurrence is necessary ; and 
whether parents and grandparents may not be led to act in har- 
mony. If they cannot, then the objection has weight. We be- 
lieve that they can. 

It is said that the grandparent is apt to set up his own judg- 
ment and skill as superior to that of the parent. To this we 
reply, that this is seldom if ever done until the parent has set 
himself above the grandparent. Bring us an instance in which 
the parent has been accustomed to consult the grandparent 
from the very first, and to make him a distinguished member— 
the president—of a board of education for the household, whose 
council meetings are held daily ;—bring us an instance, we say, 
in which the elder members of this family board have greatly 
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transcended their powers, as a thing of daily habit, and we -vill 
consent to give up our opinion at once. It is because we first 
shut them out of our councils, that they holda conclave of their 
own ; or what is just the same thing, are governed in their man- 
agement of our children, whenever they come in contact with 
them, by different views from those which actuate us, their 
more immediate parents. 

Philosophers say that the love of grandparents for grand- 
children is almost as intense as their love for their own children 
ever was ; and this notwithstanding the arbitrary practices of so- 
ciety which so often separate the young from the old. For are 
they not thus separated, as a general fact? Is it common for 
an aged pair, from fifty to seventy or eighty, to live in the fami- 
lies of their descendants—and to eat, drink, and converse with 
them from day to day, in the most familiar manner? Is it not 
said either that the old dislike the noise of childhood, or that 
they ruin children by indulgence?—both of which, however, are 
natural effects of the same cause. 

Did young parents rejoice that their aged parents are still liv- 
ing to assist them, by their accumulated experience, in the im- 
portant duties which now begin to devolve upon them; and did 
they avail themselves, with eagerness, of their advice, and, at 
times of their assistance—were they, in short, in the habit of 
consulting with them from day to day, in deliberating on the 
various points in relation to the child’s management, what an 
effect it would have on its conduct and character? ‘ What- 
ever is best administered is best,’ fis at least as true in rela- 
tion to family government as any other ; and we cannot bring 
ourselves to doubt that inferior management, if co-operated in, 
is better than a superior course or mode of management about 
which there is disagreement of opinion, and consequently incon- 
sistency of practice. 

To illustrate our views by a few examples. We can easily 
conceive that aged grandparents might have doubts of the util- 
ity of a child’s playing in the open air, in the piazza or door 
yard, without a hat on, while the parents might wish to have it 
do so; and might be able to justify the practice on the author- 
ity of a judicious medical adviser. But if not apprised of the 
existence of a medical prescription of this kind, nothing would 
be more natural than for the aged grandmother, in the over- 
flowing of a kind heart, to seize every opportunity, in the ab- 
sence of its immediate parents, to put on a thick heavy hat. As 
a consequence, not only the plan of the physician would be 
defeated, but the child’s head might be kept hot, perhaps in a 
profuse perspiration, an hour or two; after which the hat is 
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taken off by the father or mother, and he is sent out, just at 
evening when the dew is beginning to fall, of a damp south 
wind to arise, to play without a hat, and perhaps to take a cold, 
whose effects, in the end, may cost him his life. 

Or the child may be troubled with a complaint which renders 
it necessary for the physician to prohibit, for a short time, the 
use of butter, as well as the use of all food between his regular 
meals. Of this prohibition the good grandmother knows noth- 
ing. She only observes that the poor child eats dry bread, and 
in the exuberance of her love and pity, she seizes every oppor- 
tunity to give him a nice slice of bread and butter. She thus, 
at a single blow, transgresses both rules of the physician ; and not 
only defeats his purpose, but leads him to consider the disease 
obstinate, and instead of pursuing nature’s plan any longer, to 
take the disease out of nature’s hands, and unnecessarily expose 
the child’s system to the action of poisonous drugs and medi- 
cines. 

Perhaps these examples are sufficient to show what we mean ; 
though they might be multiplied indefinitely. How much bet- 
ter would it be, that the grandparents should understand, and 
have an opportunity—to say the least—of co-operating in the 
general plan for the management of the child! Is there one 
grandmother in a hundred, who, in the cases we have mention- 
ed, would counteract the united efforts of parents and physician? 
What motive has she to injure the child? And what reason 
has she to be obstinate? Does she not love the child, and seek 
its best good, according to her own judgment of the case? 

What is wanted—we repeat it—is that parents and grandpa- 
rents should co-operate in the work of education. It should be 
the leading business of both. At present the education of chil- 
dren is made a very small and unimportant concern. They are 
dressed in the morning—by whom, and how? Sometimes by 
the parent ; sometimes by a hireling ; sometimes well, and some- 
times ill; usually however, in accordance with the fashion and 
the parents’ convenience. One advantage to be hoped from 
the co-operation of grandmothers with mothers in the work of 
education, is a check to certain pernicious modes of torture 
which prevail, and which are so fashionable that most young moth- 
ers have not moral courage enough to oppose them. 

But we are wandering ; let us return. Children we say are 
dressed according to fashion. They are then breakfasted accor- 
ding to fashion, modified by convenience. Next they are sent 
to school, according to fashion. There is no thought—no anx- 
iety about it, nor about the other things of which their lives are 
made up. All is a heartless routine ; and if it is not a monoto- 
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The Education of Example. 40) 


nous one, it is because we cannot make it so. We are fully 
employed—head, heart and hands—about that which we deem 
more important than laying plans for the education of our chil- 
dren, or attempting to carry those plans into execution. 

Let the customs, in this respect, be changed. Let christian- 
ity be applied to the regulation of our families. Let provision 
be made for training up our children, not for ourselves, not for 
themselves, but for God. Let every thing else, in our arrange- 
ment, our business, our very diversions, all tend to this. On 
this let our first thoughts of the morning, next to our thoughts 
of God, be fully employed. Let the ‘ council’ be often called to 
consult what todo, and how to do it. Young parents, of twen- 
ty, twentyfive or thirty—nay, of forty, even—who have not yet 
perceived any want of counsel and co-operation, have never yet 
felt as they ought, their responsibilities. 

How shall the child be educated physically? What is best in 
regard to his air, dress, temperature, exercise, food, sleep, &c.? 
Every article of food he eats, every garment he wears, his bed 
clothing, the quantities of all these—and a thousand things we can- 
not now name, demand attentive consideration. His compan- 
ions, at home and at school ; his books; his pictures; his les- 
sons; his exercises ; his recreations—are not these of as much 
importance as the news from Spain, from London, or even from 
Washington? Are they not of as much consequence as the last 
novel, the last public execution, the last marriage, the last se- 
duction, the last failure, the last dress of Victoria, the rise or fall 
of bank stock, and the last news from Fletcher the phrenolo- 
gist? . 

We wonder, when we think of it, what parents mean in over- 
looking the vanity of their children. Here they are consigned 
to their care—their minds active, their bodies growing, their 
moral characters forming—and of what are the materials? We 
do not so much care whether the breakfast consists of flesh, 
fish, soup, or bread—though even this is a matter of no little 
moment—as whether the mental and moral food which is taken 
be wholesome. Who are the persons at breakfast table? What 
are their habits? Are they vulgar, slovenly, gluttonous; and are 
they likely to make the children so, by their example? Is their 
conversation slanderous, abusive, worldly, selfish, polluting? Is 
it even unimproving? For we have no right to suffer it to be 
so. Weare bound to make it what it should be. Better our 
children should be solitaries—almost so—than to sit at table, or 
go to school, or play with companions where they will inevitably 
be spoiled. And yet if the society about them is what it should 
be, the more there is of it—to a reasonable extent—the better. 
34 * 
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How happy then the parents whocan control this matter! How 
happy when they can be much in their children’s presence them- 
selves! When this is impossible, however, how happy when 
they can leave their aged parents, with heads full of practical 
wisdom, and hearts full of love, to act in their stead? And are 
these aged and experienced teachers to be overlooked, when they 
are so much needed? Is the best school in the world to be va- 
cated, because we are determined to place no confidence in the 
teachers ? 

For what purpose has the Father of all given to the young 
such an unconquerable delight in hearing stories from the old, 
and to the old such an irrepressible desire to relate them to the 
young? Is there no meaning in all this? Are not here our 
teachers, and lessons, and scholars? Are not the united efforts 
of parents and grandparents the very means which God has de- 
signed for the world’s education? Are there any substitutes for 
it? Has not all our education—physical, moral and inteilec- 
tual—hitherto fallen so infinitely short of what it should be, be- 
cause the foundation has not been properly laid in the family— 
because natural monitors, teachers and professors have not done 
their duty? 

We do not speak without reflection when we say that the val- 
ue of the aged as teachers—mere teachers of knowledge—in 
conjunction with the efforts of parents, have never yet begun to 
be estimated by the community at large. It is not long since 
we heard a lawyer of some distinction say that no man was able 
to teach after he was forty years old. Such a sentiment is quite 
too common. Mankind tend to become what they are taken to 
be. The old are taken to be good for nothing, and good for 
nothing they soon become. Let us take them to be our teach- 
ers sent down to us from heaven as such, and it will not be long 
ere they will become so, and prove themselves worthy of their 
profession. 

It is still objected that people, as they grow old, whether pa- 
rents or grandparents, do, after all, become more indulgent ; 
and that the younger children in a family are not brought up 
with the same strictness as the elder. But granting it were so, 
it is easily accounted for; and instead of forming an objection 
to the views we entertain, only serves to confirm them and en- 
hance their importance. 

The truth is that young parents begin too confident in them- 
selves, when they set out in life. The world grows wiser they 
suppose, and they—wiser than those around them—are sure of 
governing their children better. They are by no means going 
to have them behave as many other children do. So they go 
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to work, and what is wanting in real wisdom, they make up in 
zeal.* But their zeal soon cools; and after a few years, it is 
ten to one but they go to the opposite extreme, and instead of be- 
ing too strict with their children, become too indulgent. But 
this only shows the necessity of grandparents. Let these be 
called in to aid us, when we set out. Let their experience and 
prudence temper our zeal. It would be the very means of pre- 
venting our going to the other extreme, that of too much indul- 
gence, and is therefore an argument in favor of the very sys- 
tem of education we are recommending. 

Ten or twelve years ago,a worthy judge of probate whom we 
knew, was dismissed from his office without the shadow of a 
real cause, and an inexperienced ‘ boy’ appointed, in his stead. 
Twenty or thirty years had given the old gentleman a fund of 
experience which worlds of money cannot buy, but which he 
could not transfer to his successor. It was impossible. He could 
have used it fifteen or twenty years to great public good, but it 
was not transferable. It was therefore buried to the world— 
rather we should say knocked on the head. Is this right? Have 
we any business to squander such valuable property—such long 
and hard bought experience ? Yet this we do in regard to our 
aged parents. When twenty or thirty years have been spent in 
acquiring a fund of the most valuable knowledge in the world, 
what do we, by the customs of society, but bury them, or what 
is worse, knock their experience on the head. 

We are in earnest in this matter; we beg our readers to be 
so. Let the matter be thoroughly canvassed ; and if we are 
wrong, let it be shown. Either we are wrong, in this matter, 
or the world is. If we are wrong, we shall certainly rejoice to 
be set right. If the world is wrong, the importance of bestirring 
ourselves on the subject is still more obvious than if the error 
was only that of a single individual. 


* Just as it is with the young physician. He goes to work with lancet and 


drugs, and thinks he shall be able to cure every thing. But after a few years— 
compelled like his predecessors to learn the uncertainty of medicine—he passes 
over to the other extreme ; and is apt to become more indolent and skeptical 
than the nature of the case justifies. 











404 Story of Uncle Caleb.—Childish Attachments. 


EARLY ASSOCIATIONS, 
OR, MY UN€LE CALEB AND THE FRUIT TREES. 


Wuen I was a child, from the age of five to twelve years, my 
mother’s elder brother Caleb lived not more than two miles from 
us, on a retired road; and near him, in a little hut, was my 
grandmother and her youngest daughter. At this period of my 
life, custom had not declared for many holidays. If I could go 
a fishing once a year, attend twice ina year the military muster, 
and visit once or twice in a year at my uncle Caleb’s and m 
grandmother’s, it was all | expected—I had almost said all [ de- 
sired. I valued the visits to my uncle’s, however, much more 
than all the rest; and | will tell you why. 

My uncle Caleb had an interesting little boy about my own 
age, of whose company [| was exceedingly fond ; and another 
two years younger. I was also peculiarly attached to my aged 
grandmother, and my aunt. Indeed, both families were exceed- 
ingly pleasant to me, and had there been nothing else to allure 
me there but their society, [ think a visit every spring and fall 
would have been quite delightful. 

But their society was not all. My uncle was one of the most 
thrifty farmers in all that region. His crops were always excel- 
lent and abundant ; his cattle and sheep large and beautiful ; 
and he had great numbers of turkeys, geese and hens, with their 
numerous progenies, together with a bee house and many hives 
of bees. I seldom made a visit, without enjoying the sight of 
lambs, calves, pigs, goslings, chickens, &c. Again, my uncle had 
taken great pains about fruits. In his garden were to be found 
various kinds of currants, gooseberries, plums, peaches, and 
damsons, and in the fields adjacent thereto, a multitude of ex- 
cellent apples, strawberries, raspberries, &c. 

This variety of interesting objects, so gratifying both to the 
eye and the taste, attracted my attention the more, as | now 
suppose, from the contrast. In the neighborhood where I was 
brought up, no bees were kept, and seldom any geese or tur- 
keys. Or, if these were to be seen—or any calves, lambs, pigs, 
chickens, &c.,—they were as much inferior to those of my un- 
cle Caleb, as you can well conceive. The difference was also 
greatly increased by the interest my uncle contrived to infuse, 
respecting his possessions. He seemed always so happy, so 

roud of his house, his family, his domestic animals, his garden, 
fields, crops, fruits, &c., and so confident that they were supe- 
rior to those of every body else, that others would almost be led, 
were it only from sympathy, to the same conclusions with him- 
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self, especially simple, warm and light hearted children. To this 
conclusion, at any rate, | came ; and I verily thought there was 
not on earth another such a man as my uncle Caleb ; nor quite 
so excellent a family, with such excellent possessions. This was 
indeed my paradise, and | do not believe the garden of Eden 
holds a more conspicuous place, at the present time—compared 
with the pleasant places of earth generally—in my own mind 
than did at that time, the garden, fields, &c., of my uncle Ca- 
leb, amid the surrounding farms and gardens of that region. 

How powerful are these early associations! How lasting is 
their influence on our feelings and character! For many years, 
my very future world, in its aspect, bordered quite closely upon 
the scenery and enjoyments at my uncle’s. I verily believe that 
my whole view of heaven and the employments of heaven was 
greatly influenced, if not shaped, by the occasional enjoyment 
of the earthly paradise of which I have spoken, and by its almost 
constant presence, in my childish imagination and in my dreams. 

There was one peach tree, and one plum tree, which were 
particular favorites. I would no more have missed a visit to 
these, in the proper season, every year, than I would have sub- 
mitted to a temporary banishment from my country. For though 
friends occasionally presented me with peaches, in their appro- 
priate season, there were none, | thought, which were worthy 
to be compared with those of my uncle. And as to his plums, 
] did not know there were any such to be found elsewhere in 
New England. Perhaps I ought to have observed, ere now, 
that like many other children, I began life with exceedingly nar- 
row conceptions of the dimensions of the world in which we live. 
My father’s, and my uncle’s, and the adjacent farm houses, I 
supposed were in the centre of the world—-which was like a 
vast amphitheatre, or rather concavity, spread around us, bound- 
ed by the horizon. 

No child, I apprehend, ever had more exalted notions of fe- 
licity associated with a little spot of the earth’s surface, than I 
with the little spot of which I have been speaking. Indeed— 
I repeat it—this was, for the time, my heaven. It filled com- 
pletely ‘my eye.’ It embodied my highest conceptions of that 
which was desirable. I was indeed told something about a 
heaven of heavens; but it was to me a mere abstraction. It is 
not too much to say, that in so far as any heaven had influence 
on my mind, controlled my affections, or affected my character, 
it was that of my uncle Caleb. 

And now let me say, most distinctly, these are the influences, 
—-precisely these—which lay the ground work for practical infi- 
delity. Men are worldly—earthly—because they are made so ; 
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and they are made so—not by a partial Creator—but by their 
education. And these early associations of the highest notions 
of happiness, with agreeable, domestic scenery and choice friends, 
and high seasoned food, and choice fruits, like those at my un- 
cle’s,—these it is that most effectually educate us for the present 
and the future. 

But is this necessary? Shall choice friends, and rich and 
pleasing possessions, and rare fruits, and milk and honey, al- 
ways, and of necessity, steal the juvenile heart? Is there no 
way of making these things and lessons bear as effectually on 
the formation of our characters for holiness, as they now do for 
earthly-mindedness? Is there no way io lift the minds and 
hearts of the young above the ‘gay terrestrial’ to things ‘ celes- 
tial’ and divine? Is there no way of making children practical 
christians rather than practical infidels ? 

I believe there is a way of accomplishing all this. I do not 
believe that nature’s God ever intended nature should be the 
minister of sin. I believe that there is a certain course of con- 
duct—rather that there are certain known and important princi- 
ples,—which if carried out will be the means of elevating the 
juvenile mind ‘above the world, as certainly as we now fix 
its grasp upon it. 

ould you then abolish these childish attachments to place 
and persons? you will perhaps ask. Would you prevent these 
early associations in the mind? Shall the child be kept less 
happy and more miserable, lest he should linger among the sour- 
ces of his pleasures till he becomes polluted ? 

No such thing. Let him make his vernal and autumnal vis- 
its. Let him think his own little home, and the spot near by 
where dwell the little circle of persons and objects, ‘ beloved by 
Heaven o’er all the earth beside.’ Let him delight in seeing 
the bee house, the lambs, the goslings, and the chickens. Let 
him feast his eyes, and his palate too—in moderation—on the 
plums and the peaches ; let him continue to think there are few 
if any so sweet this side the Allegany mountains. What harm 
can there be in these early attachments and prepossessions ? 

But let not the matter end here. These are some of the links 
that should connect earth with heaven. All that is wanting is 
that the tender parent, or fond uncle or aunt or cousin, should 
seize on these very objects as the means of lifting the young 
soul to the source whence they came. This is no difficult task, 
where there is a heart for it. It is the practical infidelity of the 
parent that is the occasion of giving up all these influences to 
the adversary of souls. Say what they may about love to God 
and man, parents are too often—perhaps I may say generally— 
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riveted to the earth by means of rich fields, gardens or oth- 
er possessions ; and serve mammon as their chief God. What 
more is to be expected of their children? 

Would you then preach to children on those subjects? | shall 
be asked. Would you give them sermons on the lilies of the field, 
the fowls of the air, the fishes of the brook, the lambs of the 
flock, the peaches or the plums?—Most assuredly I would. I 
do not say, indeed, that I would have my sermons made out in 
due form with their firsts, their secondlies, and their thirdlies. 
I believe there is a better way for these every day sermons. 
Better, because it pleases children more. Better, because they 
understand us more fully. Better also, because we are more 
likely, much more so, to reach and win the heart. But what is 
this better way? I will endeavor to present a few hints, for 
they cannot be much more. 

My uncle Caleb, for example, might have said to me and my 
cousins, while eating his delicious plums ; ‘ Now, children, do you 
know how long this plum tree has stood here ?’ ‘ No, I do not.’ 
‘Do you think it has always been here?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘ Well, it 
is now so many years old. Do you know when or where the 
first plum tree was planted?’ ‘I donot.’ ‘ Well, then, I sup- 
pose it was in Asia Minor, or as some say in Syria. But per- 
haps you do not know where either of these places are.’ ‘ No, 
sir.’ * Then I will try to tell you.’ 

You have read about the Saviour and his apostles. They lived 
and travelled in a country called Palestine, almost 6000 miles 
eastward of us, at the eastern end of the Mediterranean sea. 
And nothward of Palestine, a little way, is Syria. Antioch, 
where many of the apostles travelled, was in Syria. It lay near 
the northeast corner of the sea [ have just spoken of. Still 
farther northwest, and exactly north of the Mediterranean sea, 
was the country of Asia Minor. This was a very large country 
four times as large as all New England. 

You have also read in the New Testament about Paul and 
Timothy. Well, these men were both of them born in Asia 
Minor. Paul was born in a place called Tarsus, in the south- 
east part of it, and Timothy in Lystra, or Latik, as it is now 
called, 130 miles further north. But they travelled, both of 
them, in almost all parts of Asia Minor; and some parts of it 
they travelled over a great many times. 

The countries of Bithynia, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cili- 
cia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, Troas, Ly- 
dia, Caria, Doris, and Lycia were all parts of Asia. The cities 
of Ephesus, Sardis, Smyrna, Laodicea, Philadelphia, Thyatira, 
Pergamos, &c., were also in this country. 
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Now, then, as I have already told you, it is thought that the 
plum tree first came from Syria, or Asia Minor. And who 
knows but Paul at Tarsus, and Timothy at Lystra, had their 
plum trees like this, and loved the plums as well as you do? 
And yet if they did, they could but seldom enjoy them, after 
they became men, as they were constantly travelling. Do you 
know why they were so constantly travelling ?—Are there any 
men nowadays, who travel for the same or nearly the same 

_ purposes ? 

Thus might my uncle have led me and my cousins, as we 
were regaling ourselves with his plums, to hunger and thirst 
after something which is of a nature far less perishable than 
things which pertain merely to the body. It is one of the ea- 
siest things in the world—though many, I know, think it very 
hard—to lead the young, in a way like this, to love knowledge ; 
and to respect, if not desire, virtue and piety. 

In eating peaches, too, my uncle might have said; Do you 
suppose God sees you while you are eating these peaches? Do 
you suppose he is pleased with your eating them? If you eat 
so many as to make yourselves sick, will he be pleased with that ? 
If you eat those which are unripe, do you suppose he will no- 
tice it, or care for it?) And instead of eating too many your- 
selves, if you should eat sparingly, and give away some to your 
friends—to do which you know you have my free permission— 
will that be pleasing to God? Do you know of any passages in 
the Bible which encourage and commend the practice of giving 
very freely? Do you think Paul and Timothy were liberal 
and charitable? What makes you think so? What other per- 
sons mentioned in the Bible possessed the same disposition ? Do 
you think the Saviour possessed it? 

But these are only hints. The principle is an important one, 
—the particular methods are of secondary consequence, provi- 
ded children are pleased and happy in the exercises. If a pa- 
rent has a hearty desire to moralize on the passing occurrences 
of life and connect every thing with heaven—fasten the two 
worlds together, as it were—he will scarcely fail to find means of 
doing it, at almost all times and in almost all circumstances. 
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Observations on a Little Child. 


JUVENILE SELFISHNESS. 


Srrance what a native difference there is in children about 
being selfish ! said Mrs Peters to me, one day. 

A very great <lifference indeed, madam, I replied. And yet 
there is a far greater difference produced by their education. 

I do not think, said she, that education will account for some 
things which we see in these little creatures. 

Certainly not, said I; and yet they begin to catch the feel- 
ings of those around them, from their looks and actions, much 
earlier than is usually supposed ; and if we could know how 
much of human character is formed at a very early period, L 
believe we should be surprised. 

I must still think, said Mrs Peters, that most of the difference 
we observe so early in children is born with them. Why, there 
is Mrs Hildreth’s child, just as selfish as it can possibly be- 
It is in this respect the very picture of its mother. It will no 
more give away any thing than it will pluck off its right hand. 
Tell it to give Charles or Emma or grandma some of its cake, 
or a part of its fruit, and it will cry out no, no, as loud as it can 
bawl; and if you persist, it will lie down on the floor and scream. 
I never saw such a little lump of selfishness before in my life. 

Are you sure all this selfishness is natural? I said. 

Why how can it be otherwise ? she replied. 

What is the age of the child ? I asked. 

About two years, she said. It will be two years old in Sep- 
tember, and it is now the middle of July, as you know. 

And do you not think that the child is old enough to have 
learned, before now, a great deal of selfishness ? 

I do not think children at thatage have learned very much of 
any thing; said she. 

I think very differently, I replied. I think the child you 
speak of has been learning selfishness, from those who are around 
it, a full year, at least. Not that I wish to be understood as 
supposing its friends more selfish than many other people ; al- 
though I do think this is the almost universal tendency of our 
natures. I feel it in myself, and if we watch and study our- 
selves, I believe we shall all feel it more or less. [ suppose the 
parents of the child you mention have felt it, and have exerted 
themselves to prevent it. But the means which parents use to 
this end, have only, in too many instances, the contrary effect. 
They tend to make them by so much the more selfish than they 
were before. 

Perhaps | ought to explain, more fully, my meaning. Here 
35 
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we are, living by the side of a public road, full of travellers of all 
sorts ; some in tinsel, and some in rags; some in princely style, 
and some begging. I am endeavoring to train up my family of 
little children in the way they should go; and for this purpose 
often tell them they must refrain from this, perform that, &c. 
Among other things, I take great pains to counteract in them, 
that native selfishuess, whose effects I have so long felt, and so 
much deplored in myself; and to this end I continually urge 
them to give freely of every thing they have, to each other. On 
no one point do I say more to thet than on this. [| repeat it, 
[ am perpetually telling them they must be liberal and charita- 
ble. 

But while I am teaching all this by my precepts, how stands 
my example? ‘Two or three times a day, perhaps, or at least 
several times a week, calls are made at the door for charity. 
One wants a garment, one some cider, one a meal of victuals, 
one a little money, &c. But whatever may be their wants, both 
myself and my companion are in the habit of denying them, and 
sometimes of frowning them away. All this our children see ; 
and they know, full well, what it means. They are told by 
us to give things to their companions, while they see us re- 
fuse to give to any body whatever, whether those of our own 
age or others. ‘They see, just as plainly as we see the sun at 
noon day, that while we tell them to do one thing, we do ex- 
actly the contrary. And now, madam, which do you think they 
will be most likely to follow, our precepts, or our example ? 
Will they be most likely to act as we say, or as they see us do? 

No doubt. said Mrs P., they will follow our example. 

Well this is a specimen, said I, of what has probably been ta- 
king place in your friend's family, ever since the child was born ; 
and young as he is, he has probably been, for at least a year, 
observing his parents’ inconsistency. It is true he is not old 
enough to state the facts which he observes in words; but you 
may depend upon it, his character is formed from what he sees. 
I do not mean to say that this is always done in the precise way 
I have just mentioned ; far from it. It is done in a thousand 
ways; and that parent is wise and fortunate, who is not doing 
it every day and every hour. 

While 1 admit, most cheerfully, a native difference among 
children, | dislike, very much, the prevalent belief that the sel- 
fishness of some is almost wholly natural; both because it ap- 
pears to me to be unfounded, and because it tends to lull pa- 
rents into indolence. It encourages the notion that character is 
formed partly by the hand of fate, and partly at haphazard ; and 
this diminishes the sense of personal responsibility. It seems to 
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me always desirable to throw the responsibility of forming hu- 
man character upon parents and teachers as much as possible ; 
and as little as possible upon God, our Creator. Let the belief 
prevail that He hath made all things well; that evil is in the 
world because of sin, and that all evil is its consequence, direct- 
ly or indirectly. Let us indeed regard selfishness as the natu- 
ral character of man; but let us charge those who surround 
infancy and childhood with being the principal agents in devel- 
oping it. When we can make parents feel—to its full ex- 
tent—the justice of this charge, when they can be made to feel 
conscience-stricken for every pain of body or mind their chil- 
dren suffer, as well as for every degree of moral obliquity, 
instead of talking so much about its being natural, and thus 
throwing the blame back upon their predecessors, or upon God 
himself, a greater revolution may be expected in the world than 
has ever yet been seen. or imagined, and then will men begin to 
be truly perfect and fully happy. 





NESTORIAN METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Accorpiné to the statements of Dr Grant, in the Missionary 
Herald for August, the Nestorian christians pursue a plan of 
teaching which is almost or quite as poorly calculated to make 
scholars as our own. The object of all instruction, in the few 
schools which exist among the Nestorians, is to educate young 
men for the church. 

‘For this purpose,’ says Dr Grant, ‘ the pupil first spends 
about two years, in repeating over the Psalms of David, in the 
ancient Syrian, without understanding a single word, or getting 
a single new idea. After this long and painful toil, and a faith- 
ful application of the rod, by the teacher, if the young tyro is 
able to repeat the whole book of Psalms, like a parrot, he is al- 
lowed to commence learning their meaning, in which effort he 
spends another year. After two or three more years spent in 
learning their prayer books, and a little attention to the four 
gospels and the art of writing, their education is finished. 

‘Absurd as this plan of education appears to us,’ continues 
Dr G., ‘the Nestorians are much attached to it, and the bishop 
is just recommending to us (the American Missionaries) to pur- 
sue a similar course. They cannot imagine how a child can 
learn to read, and acquire ideas at the same time.’ 

Absurd as this plan of education appears to us, we repeat Dr 
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G.’s language—we are pursuing a course, even in New Eng- 
land, which is little better; and which is, indeed, in our view, 
much worse, compared with our advantages and pretensions. 
Nay it is even much worse, in one respect, absolutely ; for af- 
ter the Nestorians have spent two years in learning words with- 
out ideas, they spend one year in acquiring a knowledge of their 
meaning ; but this we never do. 

All our common elementary education—as a general fact, for 
there are a few exceptions—is mere parrot work. So far are 
we from spending one year in defining words, not a day or an 
hour is spent in this way ina week. Thousands—nay tens of 
thousands—of pupils, here in Massachusetts, where things are 
as well managed, perhaps, as any where else, never attend to 
the definition of words as a school exercise, for six hours, dur- 
ing the whole course of their school education. More than this, 
even, the public sentiment will not permit it. In Boston—yes, 
reader, in Boston—the public sentiment will not permit this. 
Teachers dare not attend to defining, or the Committee dare 
not recommend it, or they do not know its value. And worse 
than this, the whole community would be agitated, if it should 
be pursued. Even the teacher of a private school, who should 
make defining a sine qua non in his teaching, would be unpop- 
ular. Would be, did wesay? Has nota teacher in one of our 
schools, been put down by the public sentiment, partly on this 
very account? In the name of mercy tothe poor heathen chil- 
dren of New England, and even of Boston, let parents and 
teachers look well to this matter. If we are right in at- 
taching so much importance to defining, as a school exercise, 
then the fashions of the schools are certainly wrong, and ought 
to be changed ; but if we are wrong, let the friends of stupidity 
make it appear so. 





{IMPORTANCE OF DEFINING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
NO. I. 


We have often urged the general importance of defining 
words jn schools, and as often, in all probability, been responded 
to, by many friends of education ; and here, in nine cases in 
ten,—as we have great reason to suppose—the matter has rest- 
ed. To most of our readers, we have been, for any evidence we 
possess to the contrary, like one who has played well ona 
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musical instrament. They have heard us patiently, perhaps 
with pleasure, but have gone their way and conducted their 
schools much as they had done before. 

We dislike, above all, these yes, yes, people; and yet they 
are very numerous. Out of compliment to us, or for some oth- 
er reason best known to themselves, they say education is im- 
portant, very important; the cause in which we are engaged is 
a good one, &c.; and they bid us, probably in sincerity, God 
speed. And yet what do they, for themselves or for the world? 
We are tired, we say, of such friends of education. We prefer 
—a thousand for one—the honest skeptic in these matters, who 
tells us we are ignorant, or reckless, or enthusiastic, or visionary. 
If a person begins to quarrel with us, we have some hope of him; 
but if he says yes, yes, we are very apt to give him over. 

But to the subject of defining. We have often urged its gen- 
eral importance ; we are now going to present a few illustra- 
tions of the want of it. 

Suppose a person educated in our schools, as they are usu- 
ally conducted, should take up Mrs Edgeworth’s ‘ Practical Ed- 
ucation,’ and, at page 250 of Vol. 1., should read the following 
paragraph. : 

‘Some foreign traveller tells us that every year at Naples, an 
officer of the police goes through the city, attended by a trump- 
eter, who proclaims in all the squares and cross ways, how many 
thousand oxen, calves, lambs, hogs, &c., the Neapolitans have 
had the honor of eating in the course of the year.’ 

Now this is a paragraph which it would be said, at first 
thought, every body would understand. And so they would, 
to a certain extent, most undoubtedly. And yet, for want of 
what we call defining, in early life, few persons can be found 
who receive all the valuable ideas they might receive from it. 
We have said, ‘ what we call defining,’ for we include in our 
notions of this exercise something more than mere dictionary de- 
finitions of words. 

The shortest course by which the reader will probably arrive 
at a correct view of our notions of defining, will be to take the 
passage we have quoted from Mrs Edgeworth, and treat it as we 
should at school.—We will suppose some pupil has just read it ; 
or (what might oftener happen) we have dictated to them the 
passage, and they have all written it on their slates. We com- 
mence and read it piece by piece to the children, asking them 
questions on it,and making remarks, in a manner not unlike the 
following. ‘ Some foreign traveller tells us,’ &c. Do you know 
any person who has been a traveller? Were you ever a tray- 
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eller? In how many ways do the people of this world travel ? 
Have you ever read the books of any travellers? 

It is easy to see that these questions may not only lead to a 
full definition of the word traveller, but also to the acquisition 
of many valuable ideas on various collateral though important 
topics. By a little dexterity, and without seeming to interfere 
very much with the operations of the children’s minds, the tea- 
cher may usuaily extend the conversation on each question, or 
cut it short at his pleasure. 

‘Some foreign traveller,’ &c. Do you any of you know 
what a foreign traveller is? Do you know, I mean, in what res- 
pects a foreign traveller differs from any other traveller? Who 
are some of the most distinguished foreign travellers? Have 
you ever seen one? Who was it? What do you know of him, 
and in what particular countries did he travel ? 

‘Some foreign traveller tells us that every year, at Naples,’ 
&c. How many of you know where Naples is? Which way 
is it from us? About how far? Inwhatcountry? Howcould 
we go there? What sort of people should we see ? 

‘ Some foreign traveller tells us that every year at Naples, an 
officer of the police goes through the city,’ &c. How many of 
you know what an officer is? As many as have seen an offi- 
cer of any sort, may raise your hands. How many sorts of offi- 
cers are there ?—The teacher may speak of civil, judicial, mili- 
tary, church, town, city, and other officers ; and may say a word 
about the duties of each, especially city officers ; and perhaps 
relate one or more anecdotes respecting them. 

I read to you, he says, about an officer of the police. Do 
any of you know the meaning of the word police? If the tea- 
cher himself does not know, as might sometimes happen—and 
hence the importance of a truly liberal education, even to the 
teacher of the infant or primary school—let him, for once, con- 
sult a dictionary ; and with the aid of this and other helps, give 
the best definition he can. We do not say, let him consult his 
books on the spot ; forall this should be done beforehand. How- 
ever, ‘ better late than never.’ 

In a manner like the foregoing, may the teacher go through 
the whole paragraph. The words trumpeter, proclaims, squares, 
and cross ways, would require explanation, and would give him 
a fine opportunity—if peradventure the required knowledge 
should not be wanting—of saying something about city criers, 
and the general structure of cities. ‘The consumption and con- 
sequent destruction of a great multitude of domestic animals, in 
a country so rich in vegetable products, might lead to many use- 
ful moral reflections, and lead their young minds to sympat}*2 
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Now the difference between the individual who has been 
instructed in this way. at school, by daily if not by hourly les- 
sons, and one who is brought up as most of us were, to glide 
over every thing and fully understand nothing, is almost incon- 
ceivable. For it is not the mere diflerence between an increase 
of knowledge on the one hand, and the want of it on the other. 
The individual who has beeri taught in the way we have recom- 
mended, becomes a thinker, and is likely to make progress in 
every thing to which he turns his attention. Whereas the ten- 
dency of the common method—or rather the common want of 
method—is obviously all the other way ; and if it does not actual- 
ly make the mind stationary, does not prevent its becoming so. 

A person trained as the mass of us are, who should read the 
passage upon which we have remarked so freely, would get per- 
haps the following ideas. Somewhere in the world is a place— 
whether city, town or province, and whether in a temperate or 
tropical region, he would not know, or at least would not think, 
—in which it is said by somebody, that a person goes around 
and tells in some way or other, how many oxen, &c. have been 
eaten. A few might go a little farther in their reflections, and 
recollect that Naples was a city, and that Dr Humphrey or some 
other person had been there; and a few might remember that 
it is in the south of Europe. 

But a person trained in a school where the teacher had pur- 
sued the plan we have proposed—we mean the spirit of the 
plan, for we care nothing about the forms—would derive a 
thousand more ideas from the passage than we have mentioned. 
Or rather the passage would suggest—stir up—a thousand ideas 
or associations of which the other was wholly ignorant. 

At the mention of foreign travellers, and Naples, there are 
minds which would glance with a rapidity that leaves the light- 
ning far behind it, across the Atlantic, touch various points of 
the Mediterranean, see Naples—its streets, buildings, inhabi- 
tants, curiosities—recollect many travellers who have been there, 
and the peculiarity of some of their views. The word police 
would summon to their mind’s eye a city court—its culprits, 
justices, judges, or other officers, its decisions, &c. Officer, 
trumpeter, squares and crossways, would suggest more associa- 
tions of ideas, and recall more anecdotes than we have time or 
room to describe. And the thousands of oxen, sheep, calves, 
and hogs consumed, would remind him of their fields, flocks, 
herds, customs, manners, &c. All this, too, in the same com- 
pass of time, and with as little voluntary effort as was required 
in the former case to recollect a few things only. 

If life is to be measured—in some degree at least—by the 
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number of our ideas, and if his is, in any sense, the longest life 
which contains the greatest number, how much longer—nay 
how many hundred times as long—does the cultivated and tru- 
ly thinking mind live, than that which goes through the world 
without seeing any thing? But the question whether we shall 
see much or little, think much or little, and live much or little, 
depends in no small degree, on our early education, and the 
manner—wisely or unwisely—in which it is conducted. 

We propose to give further illustrations of our views on this 
topic, in future numbers. 





DEFECTS OF MODERN INSTRUCTION. 


An article from the pen of Mr Josiah Holbrook, lately ap- 
peared in the New York Journal of Commerce, which, with 
some little transposition of its paragraphs, appears below. We 
are of those who believe that the views of Mr Holbrook are en- 
titled to more attention in this country, than they have hitherto 
received. 

‘The defects of education, both in the subjects and modes of 
teaching, are radical. ‘Ihe system is rotten at the core. The 
defect is, it has no soul, and until that is given it, the whole can 
be only a confused mass of dry bones, without muscles, veias, 
ligaments or joints. 

‘ Nearly every teacher has observed in children, who seldom 
make a mistake in a spelling lesson from a book, perhaps in one 
who was always at the head of his class in spelling, numerous 
and gross mistakes, when they attempted to use their spelling in 
writing sentences. It is also a well known fact, that in many 
schools—and in all the schools for deaf mutes, where the spel- 
ling book is seldom if ever used, and a spelling lesson never 
committed to memory—the pupils never make a mistake in or- 
thography. It may be so with every child ; and cannot fail of 
being so, if the same plan is adopted in spelling, as is pursued 
in every other business except school-keeping—learn tools by 
their use ; learn watch-making, by making watches ; shoe-mak- 
ing, by making shoes, not by reading about watches and shoes. 

‘In numerous instances, I have known children, literally, to 
teach themselves to read. Their learning must of course have 
been a pleasure to them, and but little trouble to their parents 
or teachers. It may be so with every child, I have also known 
some instances of children going to school two years, before 
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they learned the alphabet. In such instances, children most 
commonly possess superior talents. Their minds are too active 
and too seusible, to submit to the exercise of repeating over, like 
so many parrots, the names of certain characters, to them with- 
out meaning and without sense. 

‘I have also known numerous individuals who became good 
writers or penmen, without using a sheet of paper for the pur- 
pose of learning to write. So it may be in any case.* So it 
always is, with the pupils of schools for deaf mutes. 

‘The art of sentence making, embracing as it does, spelling, 
penmanship, grammar and rhetoric, in addition to a good sup- 
ply, and a great variety of materials or ideas, is certainly more 
difficult, and must require more experience and skill, than the 
art of making shoes or watches. And yet the plan adopted, to 
a very great extent, for acquiring this art, and for procuring the 
materials too, is to read about constructing sentences, rather the 
construction or structure of sentences or to study grammar—to 
parse; which would seem to imply in the minds of many, a 
knowledge of all the arts and sciences. The best definition I 
have ever heard of parsing is the art of changing good senten- 
ces into bad sentences. 

‘| have seen many cases, very many, of children who have 
studied grammar for two or three years, making mistakes in de- 
termining the parts of speech, which they ought not, and need 
not have made, after one hour’s instruction. The fact is, that 
the principal result of the study of grammar in a very large por- 
tion of the schools in our country, is to close the minds of chil- 
dren against knowing any thing on the subject. They are 
scarcely able to construct the most simple sentence correctly, 
they make as many and as bad mistakes in conversation, as chil- 
dren who never heard of a grammar, and the most that they 
retain on the subject is, that grammar is something which they 
hated very much at school. 

‘Tt is also well known, that some of the best writers in the 
English language never learnt a definition or a rule froma gram- 
mar. The only instances in which I have ever found any diffi- 
culty with children in comprehending the offices of words, or 
or the parts of speech, as they are called, or in constructing sen- 
tences correctly, was with those who had spent a long time, in 
several cases two or three years, in committing lessons from 
grammars, in parsing, and in correcting false syntax. 


* How will this accord with the views of Mr B. F. Foster, a former corres- 
pondent of ours? And yet Mr Holbrook is an experienced teacher. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER.—No. X. 


NEW EFFORTS AT IMPROVEMENT. 


Wuen I had completed the usual course of study, and had 
obtained all those honors which were necessary to enable me to 
pursue reputably my new profession ‘in this or in any other 
country,’ | began again to think of school keeping. Indeed, 
this was always nearest my heart. | had only resorted to anoth- 
er profession as a discipline to my mind, and that I might have, 
as the common saying is, ‘ two strings to my bow,’—that is, 
that [ might have, as a last resort, and in case of necessity, a 
profession, which though respectable, [ could never love. 

It was spring, and the summer was approaching. Few schools 
would employ male teachers at this season. But I was unwil- 
ling to be out of employment. I was indeed out of funds, and 
involved in debt; but this was not a matter of great solicitude. 
I knew I did not owe so much but that I could, with economy, 
speedily pay it, in almost any occupation. 

My health was not good, neither was it very bad. I wasable 
to do something, and yet not strong enough—and consequently 
not morally courageous enough—to meet many difficulties, or 
encounter much opposition. How should I get a school, and 
where? 

I was particularly unwilling to go among strangers. You may 
wonder at this. A man with a college parchment in his pock- 
et, you will say, so exceedingly diffident as that! Strange, in- 
deed !—And so it was strange. But stranger things have hap- 
pened. You have heard, no doubt, of the diffidence of the poet 
Cowper. He seems to have beena greater fool, in this respect, 
than I was. 

Mine, by the way, was something more than common difli- 
dence ; although I was not then aware of the fact. It was a 
diseased state of feeling ; or rather it was that kind of timidity 
and irresolution which almost always accompanies a person 
whose vital organs and nervous system are in the state in 
which mine were at that time. In short [| was nervous and 
consumptive—two states of existence either of which is enough 
to bring down and make half idiots of strong and wise men. 

At last | began to entertain hopes of hitting upon a plan 
for reforming my native town, not only in regard to its schools, 
but every thing else. It was a small obscure place, but the peo- 
ple were negatively virtuous, and comparatively happy. They 
were a very simple people, and in this respect, quite interesting. 
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But they had little patriotism or public spirit, and still less be- 
nevolence. Every one lived almost independent of the rest ; 
and it seemed to be an object with him to become so. Hence 
arose a degree of narrowness and selfishness which was rather 
unfavorable. 

I thought if | could only elevate their schools to a respecta- 
ble standing, an important point would be gained. ‘This I 
hoped I might do. My plan was to set an example of devotion 
to the employment of teaching a common school ; to elevate the 
character of my own school, and then aid in improving the char- 
acter of others. At the same time I hoped to encourage the 
circulation of books, magazines, papers, &c., of which there was 
great need. 

Had there been a real friend at hand, at this juncture, who 
knew human nature better than myself; who could have taken 
me by the hand, and pointed out, on the one side the probable 
assistance and co-operation I should be likely to receive, and on 
the other the difficulties which must inevitably be encountered, 
how invaluable would his services have been tome! But no 
such friend was at hand; indeed I had none. At that period [ 
had never had a true friend—a real one—although I had many 
relatives. They loved me asa relative, but could not sympa- 
thize with me, in any benevolent plans or projects; because 
they were unaccustomed to such enterprizes. If any thing was 
proposed, they only discouraged me. ‘They regarded me as 
visionary. 

My plans for the improvement of my fellow townsmen were 
nota new thing. Nearly fifteen years before this period, while 
quite a lad, [ had made very considerable, though unsuccessful 
efforts to start a library for the young, in the same view which I 
now entertained, viz., the hope of slowly and silently promoting 
the public good. It is true | had more hopes of improving the 
condition of mankind by mere knowledge than I now have ; 
still the thing aimed at was neither more nor less than the gen- 
eral happiness. 

| now thought seriously of commencing a school somewhere 
in the town; and as if from a radiating point to extend gradu- 
ally my operations. I remember telling one person to whom I 
had ventured to unbosom my feelings, that I hoped, one day, to 
see my native hills and dales vie with those of Switzerland. 

The question came up, where should I begin, and how should 
[ geta school? As I cared little for the pecuniary avails, pro- 
vided [ received enough to support me, I offered my services to 
the central district of my native town ; proposing to board in the 
families, and accept of six dollars a month, in addition ; only a 
little more than they would be compelled to give a female. 
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The proposal excited some surprise ; and why should it not ? 
To see a man, after having taught school more or _ ten years, 
—received the highest or nearly the highest wages—spent three 
years in professional studies—and received the honors of a distin- 
guished professional institution ;—to see such a man come and 
beg the favor of teaching a district school at six dollars a month 
and his board, surprised them! They were unaccustomed to 
such things ; and could not understand it. 

They had little or no conception of the object I proposed to 
accomplish. Benevolence and philanthropy, and even patriot- 
ism, were names of which they hardly knew the meaning ; and 
they were nearly as great strangers to the feelings which belong- 
ed to them, as to the name. 

They held a meeting, however ; and it was not a little to my 
surprise, | confess, that they agreed to employ me. I was ex- 
amined according to law, and received a license ; and I then 
prepared to commence my labors. 

The school was opened in May. The appearance of a male 
teacher, in a district school room, in summer, excited the atten- 
tion, not only of my townsmen, but even of the passing stran- 
ger. Such a thing had been kaown occasionally, in some very 
large towns ; but never before in a small district, like this. 

No persons were more surprised—and I may add mortified— 
than my relatives. They looked at me as a deranged person. 


Instead of taking my stand by the side of liberally educated - 


men, and holding a station of command or influence, to go and 
plave myself in a district school room, at the head of twenty or 
twentyfive small pupils, and teach them the common elementary 
branches of an English education—and for the paltry price of 
six dollars a month, is it not inconceivable that they should have 
submitted to it? Why did they not put me into a strait jacket, 
or carry me at once to a mad house? 

But the school went on; and the earth continued to revolve, 
and the sun to shine as usual; nor was there any thing in the 
physical condition of the universe, that indicated serious derange- 
ment, of any sort. People talked till they were tired, and there 
the matter rested. 

The first thing I did that looked like innovation, was to get 
some paper curtains, for the windows. In this, | had two ob- 
jects in view. One was to prevent the pupils from looking out ; 
the other to furnish ornaments to the room. I had already be- 
gun to think much of the importance of rendering a school room 
pleasant and agreeable ; and had been much aided in my spec- 
ulations on the subject, by the ‘ Journal of Education,’ edited 
at that time, by Mr Wm. Russell; a few numbers of which a 
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friend had been kind enough to send me. This work had been 
published about two years. I had also been greatly indebted to 
this work, not only for other views which I entertained, and 
which will be developed in the progress of this and subsequent 
chapters, but also, in no small degree, for what I possessed of the 
spirit of philanthropy. ’ 

Some little pains were also taken to ornament the walls of the 
school room. ‘Maps were hung up, evergreens procured, and 
early flowers. Had I possessed the pecuniary means of doing 
it, I would have devised and executed plans for rendering the 
whole school house, both internally and externally, quite attrac- 
tive. 

In teaching the alphabet to my pupils, 1 do not remember 
that I devised or adopted any new plans. In fact, I believe I 
had no abecedarians in my school. If I had, I feel confident I 
pursued the same humdrum method which had prevailed time 
out of mind, except that I taught themin a class, rather 
than separately; in order to save time. I had, it is true, 
many new notions on the subject ; but an imaginary want of 
time always seemed to compel me to resort to the old meth- 
ods. 

In regard to spelling, [ was careful to assign my pupils short 
lessons, and see that they understood their meaning. ‘This last 
was quite an innovation. Defining words, as a school exercise, 
had then scarcely been heard of. 

It is true we labored under great difficulties, in this matter of 
defining words, for want of suitable books. Here we came upon 
a department on which I had seldom, as yet, dared to place the 
‘rude hand of reform.’ Our school books indeed, such as we 
had, I knew were sadly deficient; and in the department of 
defining we had none atall. A few of the older pupils had a 
very inferior sort of dictionary, containing definitions which in 
themselves required defining ; but which were a little better for 
us than nvthing at all; though the greater part of them were 
destitute even of this. 

Had I possessed the means, I should have sent at once to a 
book store, and bought a set of some defining spelling book, 
and presented it to the school. But this I was unable to do ; 
and there is room for doubt whether such a measure, however 
benevolent its exterior, is after all judicious. 

In reading, we pursued a course altogether new to the pupils. 
Instead of reading just so many chapters, or articles, or verses, 
each was required to read a small paragraph over and over, till 
he both understood it, and could read it with propriety. It was 
my usual practice, however, to read it first myself, in every in- 
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avec and sometimes, if the pupil was an unapt scholar, to 
ad it over for him several times. 

I did not find this method of reading so irksome to the pupils 
as I had expected. It is well known how fond children are of 
novelties ; and so novel was our reading, that, for a few days it 
went off very well. But the pupils at length grew tired of it; 
and | found it necessary to resort, occasionally, to the old meth- 
od. ‘They probably found, in this, the appearance of progress. 
To stand still, as it were, at a single place in the book, for sev- 
eral minutes, seemed less to them like making improvement, 
than when they were reading off several pages at a single lesson. 

But our lessons were, in any event, short. I had got over, in 
some measure, the notion that the pupil’s improvement was in 
proportion to the space ran over. Sometimes, indeed, a large 
class read several pages at a time; but not usually. As a sub- 
stitute for so much matter-of-course reading, | used to explain 
and illustrate things as we went on ; and sometimes even relate 
stories. 

Writing, instead of being pursued at all hours of the day, and 
under all circumstances, was confined entirely to the last half 
hour of the forenoon, and of the afternoon. This was allowing 
to each pupil an hour a day for the study of this art. 

This plan, in regard to writing, isexcellent. | know of but one 
objection which can be brought against it. lt is that many boys 
in the winter, will, in this way, lose at least half their writing. 
Their parents and masters are accustomed to permit and even 
require them to leave the school at a certain time—frequently 
an hour before the exercises close. 

But to this it may be replied, that in leaving school thus ear- 
ly, some lesson or other must be lost ; and mest pupils can bet- 
ter lose the writing lesson than any other. 

The suggestion, to teach writing at these hours and in this 
manner, I believe I first learned from Hall's Lectures on School 
Keeping; an admirable work, whic: no teacher ought, in my 
opinion, to neglect. 

In grammar and geography little was done ; but that little was 
performed in a rational and intelligible manner. It was not a 
mere recitation of words. The pupil was brought to feel that 
there was meaning in language ; and that there should be thoughts 
camped with it. In these branches, too, all our lessons were 
short. 

Arithmetic was studied by a few, but not very thorough on 
account of a seeming want of time. I had not yet come fully 
up to the belief—practically—that what is worth doing at all, in 
a school as well as elsewhere, is worth doing well; and that it 
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is far better that an exercise should be attended to but once a 
day, or even once a week, than that it should not be understood. 
I still clung more or less—at times and in certain things— 
to the notion that there must be, every day, such a certain 
number of exercises ; that the pupils must ‘read round,’ as it 
is called, twice in the forenoon, and twice in the afternoon ; 
and that there must be writing, and arithmetic, and grammar, 
and geography, and every thing else going on, at least once in 
each half day. 

Or rather, as perhaps I ought to say, I had not moral cour- 
age enough to innovate, in this respect, upon long established 
usages. Besides I felt, as I ought to have felt, that all improve- 
ment must from the nature of the case be gradual. 

There can be but two advantages in ‘ going round twice,’ 
in each half day, with the reading and spelling exercises of our 
district schools. ‘The first is, that it prevents ignorant teachers 
from imposing as long lessons upon pupils as otherwise they 
would ; the second, that it breaks in upon the disagreeable mo- 
notony which might otherwise prevail, and which commonly 
does prevail in the best schools. 

But were every child furnished with pleasant employment, 
and with suitable seasons for exercise in the open air, the sec- 
ond class exercise might far better be spared. Let there be but 
one exercise in each class in half a day ; and let that be thor- 
oughly attended to. I am here speaking of spelling, reading, 
and writing. As to arithmetic, grammar and geography, it is 
enough that they come once a day. 

Our religious instruction consisted merely in repeating por- 
tions of the “‘ shorter catechism,” at the close of the week. An 
example of daily prayer was indeed set, and the older classes 
read in the New Testament as a regular exercise; and I was 
accustomed to moralize on daily occurrences. This last is prob- 
ably the most effectual way of religious teaching in our district 
schools ; as it is, first, most agreeable to the pupils; secondly, 
least likely to awaken any where sectarian jealousy ; thirdly, 
most effectual in reaching the heart; and lastly, the impres- 
sions are the most permanent. 

One exercise was introduced into this school, which was al- 
together of my own invention. It was a sort of silent or think- 
ing exercise. After the school had been opened a short time in 
the morning, and my oldest or first class had read a Testament 
lesson, they were required to devote a certain number of min- 
utes, usually from five to ten, to reflection, No scholar might 
attend to business of any kind whatever, during the time ; but 
all were required to observe the most perfect silence. 
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"When I announced that the time was expired, they were re- 
quired to be able to tell me what had been done by their own 
class the preceding day. In some instances, I found them able 
to give a pretty faithful narration of all the exercises, and of 
many observations and illustrations of my own at the time. 
With a little aid, by way of questions and suggestions, I could 
usually draw out a pretty full history of their progress. They 
were also desired to state any errors they might have made, or 
had observed, not only in themselves, but in me, as their teacher. 
They were thus led to profit, on every successive day, by the 
errors of the past. 





A WORD ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Tue “ Christian Reflector” has the following excellent re- 
marks on the importance of bodily exercise in the open air, es- 
pecially to females. 


‘Every man, nay, every female, ought in some mode, if pos- 
sible, to take a good amount of exercise in the open air. Some 
persons are timid about exposing themselves to the air, and some 
parents are fearful lest their little ones should ever feel the gen- 
tle breezes of heaven. Herein is a great, and, as it often proves, 
a fatal mistake. We expose our health most by exclusion, or 
rather by inclusion. Why does the student grow pale? Not 
by any tendency of vigorous study to blanch his fresh cheek, 
but by his inclusion within close walls, and neglect of physical 
exercise. ‘The student may be as healthy as any other man, if 
he will do as other healthy men do. 

‘The delicate female, now pale as the paper I am writing on, 
may learn how to bloom again, if she will, two or three times a 
day, just throw aside those too delicate garments which so hin- 
der her action, and robe herself for labor. Where? How? Let 
not our politest and gentlest readers be too soon alarmed. Let 
them recover their firmness by turning their eyes off our page a 
moment, till they reflect a little, and they may not need harts- 
horn or cologne, to prevent their fainting, when we venture to 
tell them—in the garden, with a well handled hoe, and shining 
spade, and strong-teethed rake, mellowing, and shaping, and 
smoothing the earth their brothers have ploughed for them. We 
will not now recommend that they stop on their way back tothe 
parlor, to look at Susan’s cheeks, as she actively bends over the 
wash-tub, that they may ascertain how to spread over their own 
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cheeks the finest rouge ever invented for the human counte- 
nance. We dare not say that it would make them bloom as 
Susan blooms, to take her place a few moments, and help her 
scrub and wring. No—only look at her, and you may for a 
time possibly blush for your own paleness, as you think of the 
occasion of it, and this blush may save one visit to the toilette.’ 





MISCELLANY. 


Common Scuoots 1x Connecticut. 


We have alluded, more than once, to the favorable state of things in 
Connecticut, as regards Common Schools, and in view of the fact 
that the Legislature had appointed an efficient Board of Education, with 
powers not unlike those of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, 
and adopted other efficient measures to arouse public attention have ven- 
tured to say that Connecticut was — prospectively — redeemed. 

Of late we have received from the individual who is to act as the Sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Board of Education, in a printed pamphlet of 
twentyfour octavo pages, the ‘‘Address of the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools,”’ with the Report of the Joint Select Committee 
to the Legislature, from which we collect the following statistical facts. 

Blank forms, requiring information on the subject of Common Schools 
having been forwarded to all the school societies in the State, by the 
Comptroller, the Joint Committee of the Legislature at its last session 
collected from them the following results. 

There are, in the whole State, 211 school societies; 1664 school dis- 
tricts, of which 1080 made their returns; and 83,237 children in the 
State between the ages of 4 and 16; of whom 59,911 are included in the 
districts which made returns, though only 40,026 of the same number 
were found in average attendance. The average number of months 
during which schools are kept in the State, is about seven, but ranging 
as low as two in summer and two in winter. The number of male 
teachers employed during winter is 1018; females in summer, 1109. 
The compensation of the male teachers is estimated at $63,982 92; and 
that of females at $34,588 94; of which whole amount, about 60,000 are 
paid from the State Fund. This «loes not include local funds of the 
Societies, which in some towns are so large as to pay the whole remain- 
der of the expense of employing teachers. 
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In 144 of the School Societies, the whole number which made returns, 
there is an average of 5 different kinds of spelling books, 24 reading 
books, 9 geographies, 7 histories, 6 grammars, 11 arithmetics, 5 philoso- 
phies, and 10 miscellaneous books. 

One member of the Committee mentioned above, having made extra 
exertion, collected the following items of information from 105 towns in 
the State; as is stated in the document referred to. 

‘ Parents exhibit generally no interest in the public schools, by attend 
ing examinations or otherwise. School Committees are in no instance 
paid. School visitors are paid but in twelve towns. In these towns the 
number is reduced to three or four, [the usual] number being nine] 
the duties are better performed, and the schools are in a better condi- 

ion. _ The average wages of male teachers, exclusive of board, $14 50; 
hat of female teachers, $5 75. Only 85 teachers in the public schools 
in these towns, follow teaching as a regular profession. 

‘From returns and calculations made by the same gentleman, it ap- 
pears there were 6000 children [in the same 105 towns) between the 
ages of 4 and 16, not in attendance upon any school, in the year 1837 ; 
over 1000 persons between the ages of 16 and 21, who could not read or 
write, and 10,000 children receiving instruction in private schools and 
academies.’ 

It is also worthy of remark, that while the average wages of teachers, 
in commen schools, is for males only $1450, and for females $5 75, it is 
raised in the private schools to $30, and $10, respectively. 

We leave it to those who have insisted for several years past, that we 
were traducing the schools of our parent State, to say whether the so- 
porific tendency of a large fund, is not even more obvious than we have 
ever represented it. But if a doubt remains, let them peruse the follow- 
ing table, prepared in 1836, with great care, by a competent person, 
and representing the state of things in every town and district in the 
county to which it refers, except one. 


Scnoo.ts 1x New Lonpon County. 


The following table exhibits the state of Common Schools in New 
London County, Conn., in 1886. We trust we shall hear no more of 
the past excellence of the Connecticut schools ; though we hope much 
from them in the future. 


No. of Districts, 1 - - - . 213 
Public money received for 1835, - - - $13,922.58 
Public money expended during the year 1835, - - 13,546,18 
Amt. expended for teachers’ wages beside public money, $,652,71 
No. of male teachers employed, - - - 199 


No. of female teachers employed, - - - ~ \ 145 
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No. of persons enumerated in 1835, 10,011 
No. of persons taught, - - 9,032 
Average attendance, 6,608 
No. of male scholars, - 5,094 
No of female scholars, - - -- 3,937 
No. of districts where the teachers boarded in the families 

of the district, - - - 148 
No. of districts where they did not ee 51 
Average No. of months of school in the year, 7 1-5 
No. of good school houses, - - 85 
No. of poor school houses, - - - - - 112 
No. of districts that wish to improve common schools, 197 
No. of districts that would probably be willing to pay a 

small tax, - - - - - - 110 
No. of districts that would probably not be willing to pay 

a tax, - - - - - 67 
No. considered doubtful, - - 22 
Average of male teachers’ compensation, $18,45 


NationaL Epvcation. 


We have received a copy of the speech of the Hon. Wm. Cost John- 
son, of Maryland, on resolutions which had been offered, proposing to 


appropriate Public land for educational purposes, to all the States and 
Territories, delivered in Congress in February last, occupying 58 octavo 
pages, and containing many valuable facts, suggestions and reasonings 
in relation to the subject of education as a means of national improve- 
ment. The following is an extract from the closing remarks of this in- 
teresting document.—The final passage is quoted bys Mr J. from a work 
on Education by Mr James. 

‘ State colleges and State academies furnish the best education to their 
pupils; but it is the affluent alone, who can send their children to those 
institutions. It is there that education, like the Lapland sun, gilds with 
its rays the edifice on the eminence, but they reach not the cottage be- 
neath the hill. 

‘If virtue and intelligence are the true and lasting foundations of a 
free government, how imperative is the duty which rests upon those in- 
trusted with the power of legislation to adopt a general system of pub- 
lic education. Whilst it improves the moral virtues, and exalts the 
head and the heart, it would do more than the avenues of intercommu- 
nication, to knit together the Union of these growing and powerful 
States, and would unite them in amity and good feeling like a garland 
of flowers. 

‘ Opposition to the proposition will be made, but I hope it will not be 
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insurmountable, Every liberal plan of ameliorating the condition of 
those who most require it, will have to encounter prejudices. 

* The first opposition will proceed from a spirit which the necessities 
of the times originally generated, and which, by the outcry of short- 
sighted men, and the declamation of interested and ambitious men, has 
been carried to a pitiful and lamentable excess. I mean the spirit of 
petty economies, or the sacrifice of great and certain advantages to small 
but tmmediate savings.’ 


Instruction 1n PuysioLoey. 

We are glad to learn that there is a growing disposition in the eom- 
munity to instruct those who, as Dr Rush says, sow the seeds of nearly 
all the good or evil in our world, in the laws which pertain to the hu- 
man frame, and to human health and longevity. 

A course of instruction of this kind is about to be given in Boston, by 
Mrs Gove, of Lynn. This lady has spent some seven or eight years in 
the study of Anatomy and Physiology, and comes to the citizens of Bos- 
ton well prepared for her task, as may be shown by the recommendation 
of Dr Durkee, one of the first physicians of Lynn—with whom she has 
studied. Her instructions are to be given in the form of lectures; and to 
ladies only. In some instances, where the nature of the case appears 
to require it, the instructions to married and single ladies will be sepa- 
rate, 

In the progress of these instructions on anatomy and physiology, Mrs 
G. proposes to show the fatal consequences of dressing too tightly, the 
importance and necessity of breathing pure air, the advantages of exer- 
cise, of frequently bathing the whole surface of the body, and the 
absolute necessity of moral and physical purity, in order to the enjoy- 
ment of health. She will also give a faithful exposition of the conse- 
quences of the abuse of the physical organs. In short, it will be a fa- 
miliar course of instruction on the very topics, which of all others — re- 
ligion and housekeeping perhaps excepted — it is most important to 
females and the world at large, that they should understand ; and we 
sincerely hope its importance will not be overlooked. 


Preacaine To ScuHoo.s. 


Pastors, uphold and cherish good Scwoots in your towns! and be pre- 
vailed upon occasionally to visit the schools. That holy man, Mr Thom- 
as White, expressed a desire, ‘ That able and zealous ministers would 
sometimes preach at the schools ; because preaching is the converting 
ordinance ; and the children will be obliged to hear with more attention 
in the school than in the public congregation ; and the ministers might 
here condescend to such expressions as might most work upon them, 
and yet not be so fit for a public congregation.’ I have read the fol- 
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lowing account of one, who was awakened by this advice to act accor- 
dingly. 

* At certain times he successively visited the schools. When he went 
to a school, he first offered a prayer for the children, as much adapted 
to their condition as he could make it. Then he went through the cat- 
echism, or as much of it as he thought necessary, making the several 
children repeat the several answers: but he divided the questions, that 
every article in the answers might be understood by them: expecting 
them to answer Yes or No, to each of these divisions. He also put to 
them such questions as would make them see and own their duties, and 
often express a resolution to perform them. Then he often preached a 
short sermon to them, exceedingly plain, on some suitable scripture, 
with all possible ingenuity and earnestness, in order to excite their at- 
tentive regard, After this, he singled out a number of scholars, perhaps 
eight or ten, and bid each of them turn to a certain scripture, which he 
made them read to the whole school ; giving them to see, by his brief 
remarks upon it, that it contained something which it particularly con- 
cerned children to take notice of ; then he concluded with a short pray- 
er for a blessing on the school and on the tutors.’—Cotton Mather. 


TeracHers’ Seminary in Onto. 


A new Seminary for Teachers, to be called the Western Reserve 
Seminary and Kirtland Institute, is to be opened on the first Wednes- 
day of the present month, at Kirtland, Geauga county, Ohio. It is to 
be conducted in the Temple lately occupied by the Mormons, which will 
accommodate two or three hundred students. The principal object is 
the preparation of both male and female teachers. A model school is 
also to be connected with the Seminary, for instruction, in the branches 
usually taught in common schools of young persons under 14 years of age. 
Provision is also to be made, as soon as circumstances may permit, for 
agricultural and mechanical labor, both with reference to health and the 
saving of expense.—Should this school go into operation, as its friends 
confidently expect, we shall probably give a more full account of it 
hereafter. Mr Nelson Slater is the Principal. 


Reviciovus Instruction in France. 


During a recent meeting of the Society for the encouragement of Pri- 
mary Instruction in France, at which the Marquis de Jaucourt presided, 
the subject of religious instruction in the ‘mixed schools’ was taken 
up and discussed. The mixed schools are those which receive both Cath- 
olic and Protestant children, and they are said to be quite numerous. It 
appears they are a deplorable obstacle to religious and moral instruc- 
tion; for the teachers, having pupils who belong to both communions, 
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are afraid to displease the parents, by taking any particular complexion 
in their lessons. They therefore leave out religious instruction, to avoid 
the complaints of one church or the other; and thence it results that the 
most important part of education is almost universally neglected. The 
partisans of these mixed schools say that they are a means of establish- 
ing harmony between the different forms of worship. Yes, say the oth- 
er party, but religious ideas are killed, or rather are kept from being 
born, that we may have peuce. It is the peace of death ; the peace of 
corpses, which never dispute, because they are wholly devoid of life. 
What asingular advancement of society is that, which consists in strang- 
ling religious convictions for the sake of union! 

Many members of the Society for Primary Instruction among Protes- 
tants have perceived the difficulty, and they have undertaken to substi- 
tute exclusive schools for these mixed schools. This design encounters 
many obstacles. Worldly men, who do not understand the necessity of 
religion, accuse those who reject the system of mixed schools, of intol- 
erance and fanaticism; Protestants are so few, in many places, that they 
are unable to support a teacher. 

The people of the United States know full well, how to sympathize 
with their transatlantic brethren on this subject. We too have our mix- 
ed schools in great numbers; not indeed very often embracing Catholic 
children, but almost always including those of various religious sects. 
And here too, for the sake of peace, almost all religious instruction 
is banished from our common schools, as well as from many of 
a higher grade. To avoid giving offence, the old fashioned cus- 
tom of teaching a religious catechism is set at nought almost entirely; 
and of late, in many places, committees, parents and teachers seem to 
have virtually combined to exclude the Bible. Now while we believe 
there are other and better methods of inculcating religious instruction, 
than by spending much time in the mere reading of this book, we do not 
like the idea of entering into an unholy combination to exclude it alto- 
gether. The present course, in our common schools, in regard to relig- 
ious instruction is most unhappy. Better, it seems to us—certainly 
it is as well — either to tell our children at once that we do not believe 
they have souls, or that we do not think they are worth cultivating. 
Better to be consistent, and say, the body —not the mind — is the main 
thing—the ‘standard of the man,’ as Watts woul say. Better say to 
them in plain terms, as we really and effectually do by our conduct, 
* Children, money is the principal thing. Other things may be well 
enough, and some may be worth a little effort; but in all your gettings, 
get money.’ 
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CHILDREN IN Factories. 


An attempt has been lately made to do something in France, to 
prevent the destruction of health and life in factories. In England, much 
attention has been paid to this subject, and no child under nine years of 
can now be compelled to work in the factories at all, and none under 
thirteen more than 48 hours in a week. But in France, there appears to be 
no law of the kind; and that in some instances children from the age of 
six or seven years are still subjected to an amonnt of labor which des- 
troys their constitution in the very blossom, and hinders them also from 
acquiring the least instruction, religious, moral, or intellectual. They 
grow up in the mdst brutal ignorance, and are worn out long before the 
period at which man usually obtains the full development of his matu- 
rity. A writer in the New York Observer says that the Society for 
Primary Instruction among Protestants are taking up the subject, and 
something will be done for these tohite slaves, as he calls them. He says, 
and with no litle reason, that it is high time to put an end to the fright- 
ful and horrible practice of using up infancy for profit, and to prevent 
the rearing, in our bosom, of a generation of barbarians, of men with- 
out religion, without education, without morals, without principles of 
of any kind, who are ready, at the first political commotion, to whelm 
every thing in fire and blood. On this subject, too, Christian America 
might do well to take a few lessons, or at least a few hints, even though 
they come from infidel France. 


Poputar Epvucation 1xy New Hampsuire. 


We learn that the House of Representatives in New Hampshire, at 
their session in 1837, passed a bill for the establishment of a Board of 
Education, to have the superintendence of the public schools of the 
State, and at the recent session of the Legislature, this bill coming be- 
fore the Senate, the consideration of it was postponed till next year, 
with the direction that in the mean time it should be published. It has 
accordingly just appeared in the New Hampshire Patriot. 

It contains provisions similar to the act recently passed in this State 
for a similar purpose, the only material difference being that the New 
Hampshire Board consists of but three persons, while that in this State 
has ten members. In contains provisions for the rotation in office of 
the members of the Board ; for the returns by the school committees of 
the several towns, and the prohibition of a share in the Literary fund to 
those towns which neglect to make returns ; for an abstract of the re- 
turns to be made by the Board, similar to those in force in this State. 








Notices of Books and Papers. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Paitosorpuy or Epucarion. 


We have just received from David M’Clure, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
a copy of an elegantly printed octavo volume, of 363 pages, entitled, 
‘A Brief System of the Philosophical Principles upon which the Sys- 
tem of Education for the Girard College of Orphans is founded.’ Pre- 
fixed to the work are also about fifty pages of correlative, or explana- 
tory matter. We are exceedingly interested in the work; and when we 
have perused it more thoroughly, we intend to give our readers an ac- 
count of it.— We will only say now, that it is evidently the result of 
much thought, and of profound and thorough investigation ; as must be 
admitted by all who examine it, even if they should not agree with Mr 
M. in every one of his positions. 


Tue Epvcaror. 


We have seen the third and fourth number of a new paper, with the 
above title, published at Easton, in Pennsylvania; and conducted by 
Pres. Junkin, and Prof. Cunningham, of the Lafayette College. The 
numbers which we saw appear to inculcate just and enlarged views ; 
and to breathe a liberal spirit, ‘The mechanical execution of the paper 
is superior to that of any paper of the kind now published, except the 


Common School Assistant. 

We ought to add that the paper is issued every second week, in num- 
bers of eight pages quarto size, at one dollar a year, if paid in advance, 
or one dollar twentyfive cents, if payment is deferred. 


Remarks on Teacuine Penmansuip. 


We have seen a neat little pamphlet, just issued from the press of Per- 
kins & Marvin of this city, entitled, ‘Remarks on Teaching Penman- 
ship,” by Mr B. F. Foster, whose reputation as a teacher and author 
on Writing and Book-keeping, are ‘well known. It is designed as 
an introduction to a set of large and small hand copies, which, we un- 
derstand Mr F. is preparing to publish. We should be glad to make 
liberal extracts from this pamphlet, but have not room in the present 
number. 
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